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Ir is an interesting fact that the vote which determined the unconstitutionality of the income-tax law was given by a justice of the Supreme Court who at tne first heariug voted 
At the first decision Justice Shiras was one of the majority who declared the tax on the income of rentals from real estate to be invalid, but who did not apparently 
regard that feature and the provision taxing incomes from State and municipal bonds as vitiating the entire law. At the rehearing he changed his opinion on this point and reached the 
conclusion, held by four other judges, that the tax imposed by the sections relative to the income of real and of personal property ‘ being a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, and therefore unconstitutional and void because not apportioned according to representation, all those sections, constituting one entire scheme of taxation, are necessarily invalid.” 


to sustain the act. 


Thus the whole policy of the country as to this general subject is reversed by the change of one vote 


GEORGE SHIRAS, JR., ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, WHOSE VOTE DECIDED THE 
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UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE INCOME-TAX LAW,—PHoTOGRAPH By C. M. BELL. 
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A Brilliant Story Coming. 
IN our next issue we will Conumence the publication of a 
Brilliant and Dramatic Story 
by Mr. Ropert BrceHaNaN, entitled ~ Lapy Kitparrice.”” Mr. Bu 
chanan ts well Known as one of the most popul trand successful story 
tellers of Great Britain. He possesses wonderful skill in the portrait 
ure f character and in dealing with what may be called the poetic 
elements which enter more or less into all human life. His style is 
graceful and forceful, and his plots are invariably unique 
LADY KILPATRICK is a love story of the higher order, and 
abounds in incident, with a steady flow of the purest and brightest 
humor. The story, which will occupy some three months in publi 
ition, will be published exclusively in these columns, and will be 
lliustrated by our best artists 


A Premature Agitation. 


TS interest manifested in the movements of cx-Presi 
dent Harrison during his recent visit to this city shows 
very conclusively that he is not by any means a ** back 
number.” The local politicians overwhelmed him with at 
tentions, and all of the newspapers devoted more or less of 
their valuable space daily to the record of his doings and 
utterances. Nearly all of them persisted in saying that 
his visit was in the interest of his Presidential aspirations. 
Some of them went so faras to say that he had actually 
“fixed things” to his satisfaction, and one or two of them 
ventured the prediction that the ticket next vear would be 
the old one of Harrison and Morton. As to one thing, all 
of the journals were substantially agreed, and that was that 
General Harrison was not beguiled into any expressions of 
opinion as to public questions, or any statement of his per 
sonal wishes as to the Presidency. A special effort seems 
to have been made by a few individuals to secure a state 
ment of his views on the silver question. Senator Carter, 
of Montana, who has derived some importance from the 
fact that he is chairman of the National Republican Commit 
tee, is understood to have been especially solicitous in this 
direction, One newspaper reports him as having warned the 
ex-President that there were fifty-nine electoral votes hang 
ing in the balance on the silver question, which could only 
be secured by a candidate willing to pledge himself to ap 
prove such silver legislation as Congress may enact. The 
bait does not seem to have been swallowed by General Har 
rison, por is it likely that any temptation which may be 
offered him will elicit any statement of his views contrary - 
to those he has repeatedly expressed. 

There can be no doubt that General Harrison is regarded 
by a large and influential clement of the Republican party 
as peculiarly the man for the hour, and there is reason to 
believe that his renomination would be hailed with pro 
found satisfaction by very many who did not support him 
four Vears ago. His elevation of pe rsonal character, his 
ability and integrity of purpose, his distinctively American 
spirit, and his familiarity with affairs, all combine to give 
him a peculiar hold upon the popular confidence, It is felt 
by the best men of all parties that the public interests would 
be entirely safe in his hands. But while all this is true 
there is no evidence at all that General Harrison desires a 
renomination. The simple truth is that his recent visit to 
this city was wholly without political motive. General 
Harrison has not at any time uttered a word indicative of a 
desire to return to the White House He has said that in 
th: event that his renomination should be regarded as ad- 
visable, on the score of sound party and public policy, he 
would acquiesce in the popular demand. That is nothing 
more than any patriotic citizen, conscious of his capacity 
for affairs, would say under like conditions. But the fact 
is that any discussion of this general subject at this time 
is altogether premature. Circumstances may arise which 
would make the renomination of any one of the gentlemen 
now named in connection with the office unwise and inex- 
pedient. The Republican party can well afford to wait the 
development of public opinion, and those leaders who are 
scheming to effect this or that result, or bring about this 
or that nomination, are rendering a doubtful service to the 
party whose interests they profess a desire to promote 
When the time comes the intelligence and the conscience of 
the party will be quite equal to the task of determining 
who shall be its standard-bearer in the important conflict 
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which is to be fought out over the new and pregnant issues 
now looming into prominence. 


South Carolina Without Sympathy. 


. ia SIGNIFICANT illustration of the 
i ra /}\ growth of the national spirit at 
a L the South is furnished in the 
Se, ) jj comparative indifference with 
/ J) which the leaders of Southern 
a, opinion regard the blustering of 


4 / 
+ a, Governor Evans, of South Caro 
iva / lina, in reference to the decision 
bat | 
\ \ 


— 

yy of Judge Goff, nullifving the 
yy ee . . ai . 

V oom.” | State registration laws. That de 


i cision squarely antagonizes the 
old States’ - rights idea, and attirms in the most positive 
way the sovereignty of the nation as to the whole question 
of citizenship. Thirty vears ago it would have aroused the 
most rancorous opposition, and lurid appeals like those now 
used by Governor Evans would have been received every 
Where with demonstrations of delight. But now these ap 
peals are for the most part treated with indifference, if not 
contempt. A few newspapers, indeed, have commented 
upon them approvingly, and induleed in violent talk about 
the *“‘ wanton invasion” of Southern rights; but all the 
more influential journals discuss the decision with entire 
good-nature, giving no encouragement whatever to the ex 
treme opinions of the tragic Governor. Thus the Demo 
cratic Stete, published at the South Carolina capital, says 
that ** Judge Goff’s decision has been thankfully received 
by the large and increasing number of South Carolinians 
who have set their faces against fraud, and propose to 
make an honest ballot the chief issue in the constitutional 
convention election.” Referring to the Governor’s address, 
the Stute characterizes it as ‘‘a base appeal to prejudice 
und passion, terminating in what may only be understood 
as an incitement to violence and even to murder.” Another 
Democratic paper, the Petersburg /wd/er, declares that the 
judge's opinion is) based upon sound and convincing res- 
sons, and expresses the belief that the Supreme Court of 
the United States will sustain it in deciding that the law is 
unconstitutional, ** because it is the most palpable sort of 
Class legislation.” The Richmond 7vmex regards South 
Carolina registration laws as unjust and unequal, and says 
that ** no tears will be shed by good citizens if this decision 
The Atlanta Coustitution 


treats the matter with the same calm, judicial temper. 


shall result in their overthrow 


Even the Charleston Vers aad Covréer refrains from un 
friendly comment. ** The question,” it says, ‘tis a pure 
question of law, and should be treated without anger or 
irritation.” The avowals of all the more prominent news 
papers and public men show distinctly that the threats of 
nullification made by the Tillmanite Governor find no re 
sponse in the public sentiment of the South. The people 
are content to abide lovally the decision of the courts, and 
do not propose to be diverted by any idle clamor from the 
work to which they have addressed themselves—namely, 
that of adjusting their life to new and more favorable con 
ditions, and establishing their prosperity on a basis of solid 
industry and aggressive enterprise. 

f the North on the question in 
volved in this decision, it is substantially unanimous. The 


As to the sentiment « 


suffalo Covréer, an able and influential Democratic journal 
of this State, expresses the sentiment of all the better ele- 
ment in that party when it says: ‘‘ There is no party at the 
North, and no influential element in any party, that would 
encourage a nullification scheme, or a fraudulent evasion of 
a constitutional provision which is one of the unalterable 
results of the Civil War. Not only will the Federal courts 
uphold the right of every citizen not to be disfranchised on 
account of race or color, but, if necessary, the legislative 


power of Congress under the amendment will be invoked 


against the reopening of settled issue.” This expresses 
the undoubted sentiment of the best citizenship of the 
country, and the blatant South Carolina politicians who are 
now bellowing themselves hoarse with threats against the 
Federal authority will do well to recognize the fact and 
accept the inevitable without further foolery. 


Presbyterian Controversies. 


Tue action of the Presbyterian General Assembly, at 
Pittsburg, reaffirming the plan of seminary control which 
Was proposed in 1894, was not unexpected. The move- 
ment looking to this result had its origin in the Briggs 
controversy and the refusal of Union Seminary to recog- 
nize the right of the Assembly to veto the appointment or 
transfer of its theological teachers. A committee was ap 
pointed by the Assembly for the purpose of conferring 
with the boards of trustees of the various theological semi 
naries and securing their concurrence in the plan. With 
two or three exceptions these bodies manifested a reluctance 
to accept the plan, believing that it involved a surrender of 
control over their property which would be indefensible, 
and that, besides, it was unnecessary, all the seminaries 
which have received endowments on condition of loyalty to 
the Presbyterian Church being in full harmony with its the 
ology. The committee, however, declining to regard these 
objections as conclusive, recommended to the Assembly 
just held that the effort to secure the adoption of the 
Assembly plan should be continued, ‘‘ with the avowed 
purpose of leaving the tenure and title to all property of 
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the seminaries exactly where they are now, in the hands of 
the various boards of trustees, and with the further pur- 
pose of securing the veto power to the Assembly as an 
effective force by charter provision”; and this recommenda 
tion was adopted by a vote of 432 to 98. It is possible that 
the seminaries may finally capitulate to the demand of the 
Assembly in its modified form, but the struggle is not by 
any means ended, and some of them will come in, if at all, 
with great reluctance. The managers of Union Seminary, 
which by a later resolution of the Assembly was directly 
boycotted, have already announced their determination to 
maintain their independence of all outside control. 

Another question which agitated the Assembly, and 
which was decided in opposition to the views of the ultra 
conservatives, was that of the control of the Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards These boards consist of some of 
the ablest and most devoted men in the Presbyterian 
Church, but severalof them have been known as friends of 
Professor Briggs, though never obtruding their views nor 
permitting them to influence their official action, and a 
tierce demand was raised in some quarters for their re 
moval. For weeks it had been predicted by the more 
violent Conservatives that they would be ‘* turned down.” 
But the Assembly refused to lend itself to the scheme of 
these disturbers, and by an overwhelming vote re-elected 
the faithful servants of the church whom it was sought to 
brand with dishonor. The result has afforded genuine 
satisfaction to all lovers of fair play, and especially to 
Presbyterians who realize how seriously the revenues of 
the mission boards have been crippled by the unwarranted 


attacks made upon them. 


Selfishness of the Powers. 


2 WO. striking illustrations have re 

K S4 cently been afforded of the fact that 
we < the European Powers are domi 
i? Ni \\ ¥ nated in their general policy by self 
{ seed \ yy gy ishness and greed rather than by con 
Sw ae att if siderations of good neighborhood 
y \ 7 r and respect for the rights of human 


| (> : itv. Durine the whole period of the 
Li : , 


war between China and Japan these 
Powers studied how they might 

4 = profit by the outcome of the strug 
gle, and when at last peace was declared they gathered 
around prostrate China like so many hyenas licking their 
chops in anticipation of a gratifying feast During the 
interval which elapsed before the ratification of the treaty, 
Which failed to satisfy the territorial aspirations of some of 
them, they indulged in all sorts of threats against the victor, 
with a view of compelling him to surrender to their greedy 
maws something of the just fruitsof his triumph. By dint 
of threats and bravado they succeeded in inducing him to 
release something of his gains, but one of them is still clam 
oring for more. Their whole thought, from first to last, has 
becn as to how they might aggrandize themselves without 
regard to the justice of their pretensions. 

But when the rights of humanity were at stake, and 
when they were brought to face the question of interfer 
ence for the protection of the outraged Christians of Ar 
menia, they were suddenly seized with indifference, and it 
was Only when the pressure of popular opinion became 
overwhelming that they consented to appoint a commission 
to visit the scene of the massacres and report thereon. This 
commission, which traversed the devastated region, has 
now reported that the first accounts of Turkish brutality 
were absolutely correct. In one town it is shown that one 
hundred and twenty houses were burned by the vicious 
Kurds and Turks, and evidence was procured showing that 
hundreds of bodies were thrown into pits by the Turks, 
who endeavored to conceal their inhuman crimes Sy pour 
ing barrels of petroleum upon.the corpses and then setting 
them on fire. Other attempts to obliterate the terrible evi 
dences of their atrocity were made, but in spite of all, the 
truth has been discovered. Meanwhile, the Powers, in the 
face of all this testimony, have contented themselves with 
merely submitting to the Porte a scheme of reforms which 
they understand perfectly, will, like all other suggestions 
of the kind, come to naught. They recommend among 
other things the appointment of Christians as officials; 
that the judicial system shall be changed so as to insure 
fair trials; that prison tortures shall be abolished ; that a 
high commissioner shall be delegated to supervise the work 
of carrying these reforms into effect ; that the Kurds shall 
be disarmed ; and that the inhabitants of Sassoun (the 
centre of the principal atrocities) shall be paid for their 
losses. The high commissioner must be acceptable to the 
Powers, who are also given under this scheme the right to 
veto the appointment of governors. All this, however, is 
merely recommendatory, and its acceptance subject to the 
will of the Porte. All previous experience justifies the be 
‘lief that it will be rejected, and that the condition of affairs 
in Armenia will not be substantially improved as the result 
of the investigations made. In other words, the Powers do 
not propose to do anything whatever in an effective way. 
The very governments that wer +. 0 eager to unlimber their 
guns to compel Japan to release its hold upon’ China, or 
divide with them the fruits of her victory, are unwilling to 
assert themselves, even in the feeblest way, for the correc 
tion of evils which have become a world-wide scandal. 
Turkey is under obligations, by previous agreements made 
with these Powers, to introduce thorough reforms in 
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Armenia. Why is it that these Powers do not insist upon 
the execution of her engagements? Why do they stand 
by unconcerned while the most inhuman outrages and 
barbarities are perpetrated with remorseless persistency ” 
W by, especially, does Great Britain remain inactive ? One 
honest, earnest, insistent effort on her part would certainly 
result, sooner or later, in securing for Armenia reforms 
equal in value at least to those secured for Bulgaria as the 
outcome of the protest against the Turkish atrocities of 
1876. Such a course might disturb the peace of Europe, 
but what of that? The existing equilibrium between the 
It may be that the 
Christian sentiment of England will after a while compe! 


Powers cannot be maintained forever. 


that government to assert itself in a positive way for the 
eorrection of Armenian abuses; but as the case now stands, 
that government is peculiarly responsible for the main 
tenance of a condition of affairs which affronts the civil 


ization of the world 


The ‘* Sound [oney’’ Conference. 


NEARLY a year ago a number of the most sagacious and 
influential men of large affairs in Memphis, Tennessee, in 
vited the principal commercial and trade exchanges ot the 
city to assemble in joint meeting for the purpose of organ 
izing acampaign of education in opposition to the silver 
propagandists who were zealously teaching their fallacies 
to the people and convincing them that they were truths. 
Memphis is a great Southern commercial centre. Its an 
nual transactions amount to very many millions. The 
financial craze that was fast spreading in the South threat 
ened disaster to every business interest. The representa 
tives of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
Trade, and other local bodies that attended the joint meet 
ing were impressed with the gravity of the danger, and, 
determining to inaugurate a campaign of education, the 
appointed a committee of fifteen to attend to it. The 
Memphis sound-money convention recently held was their 
first great movement. It called together from all parts of 
the South representatives of its leading industrial, com 
mercial, and financial interests. While there were poli 
ticians among the delegates, the large majority were non 
partisan business men whose time and strength are given 
to practical affairs of moment, from which no purely politi 
cal question could divert their attention 

The action of a convention composed as this was, and 
assembled for the purpose it had in view, must powerfully 
influence public opinion in the South. The great feature 
of the occasion was, of course, the speech of Secretary Car 
lisle, and this was in every way worthy of the man and the 
subject. It was simply unanswerable as a statement of 
what a safe financial policy demands. It cannot be other 
wise than that the wide distribution of Mr. Carlisle’s lucid 
explanations of the fundamental principles of a sound cur 
rency, and the resolutions that embody those principles in 
clearly-stated terms that the plain people can readily un 
derstand, will contribute largely to the cure of the silver 
craze in all the Southern and Southwestern States 

The convention at Memphis has not only formulated 
sound doctrine concerning the great question at issue, but 
it has made it possible to remove that question altogether 
from the field of partisan contentions and to put it where 
patriotic men of all parties may unite in support of a pol 


icy in harmony with the highest dictates of public safety. 
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UNDER the new constitution an entirely new Legisla- 
ture will be chosen in this State at the coming fall elec 
tions. All the Senators, fifty in number instead of thirty 
two as at present, will be elected for a term of three years 
The State is to be 
Senators who were elected last year will not have any fur 


felicitated upon the fact that some of the 


ther opportunity to disgrace themselves by betraying th 
public interests. They may possibly seek a renomination, 
but it is inconceivable that they will succeed in any such 
attempt, and it is certain that if any of them should do so 
it will be the duty of all self-respecting Republicans to vote 
The main responsibility for the 
failure of several measures of vital public concern at the 


against them at the polls. 


recent Legislative session rests upon the Senate, and no Re 
publican member of that body who either juggled with 
these measures in the interest of a partisan faction or be 
trayed them outright, for pecuniary or other reasons, must 
be permitted to wiggle himself a second time into the seat 
he has defiled, 

Now that the income-tax law has been abrogated, and 
the revenue expected from that source is cut off, some 
anxiety is expressed as to whether the treasury will be 
able to meet its obligations from existing current receipts 
until such time as Congress shall authorize measures for 
raising additional revenue. So far as can be inferred from 
the statements of treasury officials, no apprehensions are 
felt that any serious embarrassment will ensue, but these 
statements are largely conjectural, being founded on an 
estimated increase in Whisky-tax receipts and in customs 
receipts; and these calculations may easily prove to be 
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delusive. It is certainly difficult to see how the deficit aris- 
ing from the loss of the income tax, which was put at thirty 
millions of dollars, can be made up from these two sources, 
and it is not surprising that another bond issue is being 
talked about in some quarters. It is possible, however, 
that a further resort to borrowing may be avoided, and it 
is certainly to be hoped that such a necessity may not arise 
But with the expenditures exceeding by some thirty-five or 
forty millions of dollars the ordinary revenues, it will be 
necessary for Congress to adopt measures of permanent 
relief, and this should be done independently altogether of 
partisan bias. One of the easiest methods of recruiting the 
revenue would be to increase the tax on beer to two dollars 
per barrel 
# 

THE rejection by the German Reichstag of the so-called 
anti-revolutionist bill may fairly be regarded as the begin 
ning of new epoch in German polities. The bill was 
backed by all the authority of the imperial government, 
and embodied in the most offensive form the absolutistic 
idea that the Emperor can do no wrong. While nominally 
aimed at the socialists, it practically abolished freedom of 
speech and of the press, imposing fines and imprisonment 
upon all who criticised the laws or their enforcement. It 
was a distinct menace to popular right and liberty. Not 
only the common people but the educated classes opposed 
it as fraught with peril to every sacred interest. More 
than five hundred professors, writers, artists, and publicists 
united in a protest against the bill, objecting especially to 
the article which declared to be a criminal offense any 
speech or publication likely to excite public opinion, even 
before such excitement could have been noticed and public 
Whether the government, after 
this defeat, will persist in its attempt to establish an irre 


order actually threatened. 


sponsible despotism, is yet to be determined, but nothing 
is more certain than that a renewal of the struggle along 
the lines heretofore pursued will result in disaster to the 
throne. The German people are not slaves, and they will 
resent to the bitter end all invasions upon liberties now 
enjoyed 


IN a recent interview, »sustice Barrett, of the Supreme 
Court of this city, commented with well-directed severity 
upon the abuse of the jury system in criminal trials, and 
the reluctance of persons of intelligence and upright char- 
acter to perform jury duty. In the recent McLaughlin 
trial there was a studied effort on the part of every tales 
man of ordinary character and education to escape service, 
and this made it inevitable that there should be a miscar 
riage of justice. The Bar Association, in a recent deliver 
ance, re-enforces this statement of Judge Barrett by sta 
tistics which show that seventeen days were occupied in 
procuring a jury of twelve men out of three hundred and 
eighty-one examined, nearly two hundred of whom escaped 
by the evasive plea that they had formed an opinion in the 
case, or by pretending that they were ignorant. Judge Bar- 
rett says truly that unless ‘ 
erty and family ” recognize their obligation ‘* to take their 
share in the disagreeable duties of the jury-box, govern 


people of character and prop- 


ment, society, and the family will become the helpless prey 
of organized crime.” He suggests that it might be well to 
substitute a three-fourths-majority rule for the present one 
requiring unanimity of the jury, and that the prosecution 
should be entitled to ask for a change of venue as well as 
the defendant. 
cure the evil complained of. 
York, we are glad to see 
mittee to examine into and report upon the working of the 


Neither of these remedies would altogether 
The Bar Association of New 
», has directed its judiciary com 


statutes touching the jury system, including the manner of 
selecting the names of those who are upon the jury list, 
and the drawing of panels therefrom. There should be 
no let-up in the agitation of the subject until the needed 
reforms are secured, 


Men and Things. 
‘This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 

A yYouNG man—evidently a very young man—gives a 
very interesting, if not very valuable, summary of his im 
pressions of Henry James ina recent number of the Har- 
vard Monthly, the aim of which is ‘* primarily to preserve, 
as far as possible, the best literary work that is produced in 
college by the undergraduates.” The young man’s name 
is Philip Jacob Gentner, and after showing a not very wide 
knowledge of his subject’s work nor a particularly keen 
appreciation of its value, he concludes his really very well- 
written essay with this rock lees undergraduate statement 
ects the upward look which 
beautifies and betters, too, “tt ause it beautifies.” Yet we 
place beside this rather irrelevant generalization part of a 
dialogue supposed to be between just such a youthful 


‘Mr. James’srealism. . . neg 


caviler as Mr. Gentner and an admirer of more mature 
judgment and finer perception. Philip Jacob Gentner 
(for instance): ‘IT have read him always with sensations 
akin to those with which I watch my own warm breath 
turn to wonderfully delicate traceries of frost on a window- 
pane. I follow intently the needle-points of the crystals as 
they shoot across the smooth glass, until the apparently 
haphazard lace-work takes a definite pattern—as though it 
had been prearranged from all eternity. Is the breath of 
life but a vapor, to hang for a few moments in crystals of 
frost, and then melt into nothingness ? I rouse from my 


reverie clilled to the heart. And (hat is reading Henry 


James.” So speaks the undergraduate—or so he would if 
he could. 

‘An admirer of more mature judgment and finer per- 
ception,” in the person of Mr. Robert Bridges, answers as 
follows: ‘‘ Your fancy does full credit to your feeling. 
What you do not see now is that your sensations are the 
usual chill which youth feels in contact with experience 
Ten years from now you will begin to feel the surprising 
pathos, the warm-blooded charity, the tolerance of human 
eccentricity, behind the crystal art which chills you. Then 
you will read ‘ The Liar,’ ‘The Middle Years,’ ‘The 
Pupil’ with tears in your eyes.” 

The Harvard undergraduate still has time in whict. to 
throw off the chill which his contact with experience has 
brought on ; meanwhile he is to be congratulated on being 
able to express himself in such an admirable manner 

It is surprising how often and in what queer places one 
runs across names that have become familiar to us on play 
Most of us have an intangible idea 
that all the people out of plays or stories have common 
Imagine my surprise when, flying uptown 
ward through mid-air not long ago, I flashed by a sign- 
board with M. Tanqueray on it. Time and time again 
have I ventured foolish surmises as to the origin of Mr. 
Evidently the English 
playwright has rilden up-town on the Sixth Avenue ele 
vated. The other lay, by a lucky chance, I discovered, too, 
where Du Maurier had found the name for his hypnotic 
villain in ‘‘ Trilby.” Reading in the morning papers, I 
found that a Polish seaman named Svengali had been ar 
rested the night before for assault 3ut neither of these 
instances are as interesting as the finding, way up in a 


bills or book-covers. 


place names. 


Pinero’s great heroine’s name. 


little town in Maine, last summer, what must have been the 
suggestion to Conan Doyle for the name of his famous de 
tective—the firm-name of Sherlock & Holmes. Wide- 
open eyes and close attention to the signs on the streets of 
our towns will discover to us any number of such coinci- 


dences in names Lovts Evan SHIPMAN 
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EOPLE TALKED | ‘BOUT 
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=IT is worth remembering that W. D. Howells made 
his début as a prose writer (he had already written a volume 





of poems) with a campaign biography of Lincoln, a form 

literary work usually intrusted to apprentices. With 
it he literally won his spurs, for the work was so well done 
that it secured for him his appointment as consul to Ven- 
ice, and established him in literature. Mr. Howells lives 
on Fifty-ninth Street in New York, in an apartment that 
Eugene Field, 


writing of the novelist’s charming personality, said, re 


he has made famous for its hospitality. 


cently : ‘* You may not like his work, vou may not approve 
his philosophy, but after talking with him ten minutes you 
are prepared to say that William Dean Howells is a—good 
fellow 

General Wade Hampton is still, more than any other 
living man, the idol of the people of South Carolina 
Hardly less interesting than the aged warrior himself is 
his quaint home near Columbia. It is built from the 
débris of his fine residence that was burned during the war, 
and was erected by his former slaves under his direction 
As new rooms were added to the humble dwelling it as 
sumed the form of a cross, and to the general’s friends it is 
known as *‘ the Southern Cross.” 

One notable feature of Mr. Choate’s argument on the 
income tax before the Supreme Court was his distinct de 
parture from the traditions of procedure before that august 
body, in accordance with which lawyers have made their 
addresses as Classically dignified as possible. Mr. Choate 
on the contrary, was natural, simple, and clear in his dis 
course, and dignified without ponderosity. The innovation 
is noteworthy, as occurring in the last stronghold of tradi 
tion in judicial practice. 

It is said of Sir John Millais, the artist, that, given a 
short brier-wood pipe, a comfortable chair, and a pack of 
cards with which to play 
fied with existence for the time being Millais is one of 
the rare prodigies that attained distinction in later life. H« 
won a medal for drawing when only nine, and at eleven he 
was a student of the Royal Academy of Arts. In the full 
ness of his fame he is a man of surprisingly simple tastes 


‘patience,’ he is serenely satis 


and habits. 

-It is said that the new speaker of the British House of 
Commons, Mr. Gully, would be better Known to the pub- 
lic if he were not so modest. He is an able lawyer and has 
made a fortune at the Bar, and in London society his home 
is famous for its ‘‘ musical evenings.” At some of these 
musicales so high-placed a gentleman as Lord Herschel, 
the British chancellor, has been known to play the violon 
cello. Mr. Gully’s grandfather was a prize-fighter 

G. Bernard Shaw, author of ‘‘ Arms and the Man,” 
has been a figure of some prominence in literary London 
for five years, during which time he has alternately at 
tracted attention as art critic, novelist, socialist, and play 
wright. Heis a tall and rather slender young Irishman, 
of perhaps thirty-eight years, a non-smoker, a wit, and a 


vegetarian, He came to London as a newspaper write! 
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DEACON SIMPSON’S TRIP. 


By KATE 


l 
<> 1 —— HERE’S my best coat 
\e up-stairs in the 
i chest; an’ I was 


countin’ on gettin’ a 
new hat anyhow. I 
guess you could sort 
o’ fix yourself up 
with your Sunday 
things, 





gj dress an’ 
~~ Maria.” 
**Why, Amos, you 
don’t mean that you reaily want to go?” and 
Mrs. Simpson ceased a moment from driving 
flies out of the kitchen, as she turned a pair of 
mild, wondering eyes on her husband. 

It was after dinner, and he sat on the stone 
door-step, twisting in his hand the letter that 
he had just brought from the post-office, and 
seemingly contemplating the distant hills, as 
though seeking guidance from that quarter. 
His large straw hat lay on the grass beside him, 
and a few pieces of hay in his stiff, gray hair 
showed what his occupation for the morning 
had been. 

‘** There’s your cousin Abbie,” he continued, 
‘* has been wantin’ us to come up to the city for 
a long time to visit her a 

‘*She ain’t invited us more’n once before,” 
interposed his wife. 

** An’ I think t7e ought to go. Yes, Joe, ’m 
a-comin’,” he called out, and handing the letter 
to his wife, Deacon Simpson picked up his jug 
of molasses-and-water and walked off to the 
field with long, swinging gait. 

His wife watched him until he had disappeared 
over the knoll, and then murmuring to herself, 
** What's come over father now ?”’ went back to 
her task. 

Method was everything to Mrs. Simpson, so 
she had not driven flies out of this kitchen 
every summer afternoon for thirty years with- 
out knowing by this time exactly how to do it. 
In one hand she carried the county newspaper 
twisted into the shape of a fan, and in the other 
a bunch of corn-husks tied toastick. Her line 
of action was very simple. Starting from the 
extreme end of the large kitchen, she brought 
these two implements of war slowly together, 
as she moved from side to side, opening and 
shutting her arms and calling out, ‘‘Shoo! 
shoo !” to the fast gathering and retreating 
enemy. But the moment of triumph was reach- 
ed when the screen-door closed to with a bang, 
and Mrs. Simpson stood surveying the hurrying 
swarm outside with contentment written on 
every line of her good-natured, heated face, 
while the yellow cat, who had walked sedately 
after her mistress as body-guard, rubbed against 
her in a congratulatory manner. Every one 
knows that driving flies is a most absorbing oc- 
cupation, calling for the concentration of the 
entire mind, so it was only when returning to the 
original starting-point that Mrs. Simpson could 
allow her mind to wander from the business in 
hand. 

‘* Father’s the most surprisin’ man I ever see,’ 
she said, pulling at the corn-husks, which had 
become somewhat flattened after her last vio- 
lent onslaught ; ** but I’ve lived with him too 
long not to have learned just to let him have 
his own way—leastways to seem to—an’ he’s 
always sure tocome round. Father’s real kind 
o’ sensible after all.” At which last remark the 
yellow cat blinked her eyes, the kettle put on 
an extra steam, and the very flies buzzed in 
hearty confirmation. 

‘* Shoo! shoo!” The paper was again wav- 
ing, the corn-husks rattling, when the peaked 
face of Miss Jemima Hummers appeared at the 
door. ‘* An’ the flies not all drove out, an’ I 
calc’latin’ to do a little bakin’, an’ this lastidea 
of father’s a-worryin’ me so. If it ain’t the 
most provokin’ thing in the world,” thought 
Mrs. Simpson. So her tone was quite cool— 
that is, as cool as such a kind-hearted woman 
could make it—as she said to her visitor, ‘* Will 
you set outside or in ?” 

The decision being that it would be cooler on 
the grass, Mrs. Simpson handed out two rock- 
ing-chairs, and the women seated themselves 
under the apple-tree, where the hens, soon dis- 
covering them, came clucking aimlessly about, 
and the yellow cat, jumping into her mistress’s 
lap, curled herself up into a large, fluffy ball. 
A gentle breeze waved the branches of the 
tree, which, fanning the heated cheeks of Mrs. 
Simpson, caused her gradually to forget flies 
and other minor annoyances, and to regard 
Miss Jemima Hummers in a more kindly light. 

* | just thought I'd bring my work round an’ 
set with you a while, Mis’ Simpson,” that lady 
remarked, after they were comfortably seated 
and the subject of the weather and crops had 
been carefully discussed. ‘‘I got my work all 
done up, an’ | said to myself, l—~” 
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‘* Well, I hadn’t finished drivin’ my fiies out,” 
** Texpect there’s a hun 
tiresome, buzzin’ creat 
terrible 


interposed her friend 

dred, at least, of them 
ures left in that kitchen 
big horse-fly screechin’ around, that ’'d got my 


There was a 


mind made up to drive out,” she added, regret 
fully 

“Well, I guess itll get out somehow,” said 
her visitor, and then, changing the subject, 
added : ‘tI s’pose you an’ the deacon are goin’ 
But then, | 
you 
for 


to the church sociable next week. 
ask that, 
always are there. You ain’t missed one 
three years, have you, Mis’ Simpson ?”’ 


don’t know why I you seein’ 


**We ain’t missed one for five years, except 
in’ once, when the deacon had the rheumatism 
I remember that time in partic’lar because | 
had made a new kind of cake to send—kind of 
a nut cake, with just a few raisins sprinkled in 

an’ I wanted to see how it was enjoyed. I 
felt a little shaky about the flour, not knowin’ 
exactly how much to put in; and there was 
just a little dent in the top when I took it out of 
the oven. Not really fallen, you know, but just 
enough to make me feel anxious. Mis’ 
knew how I was worryin’ about it, so she took 
pains to stop in on her way home an’ tell me 
that it wasn’t a mite heavy ; an’ she heard Miss 
Brown an’ Mis’ Spooner both wonderin’ what 


Davis 


the receipt was, they thought it was so good. 
I don’t know when I've felt so relieved.” 

‘* | know just exactly what your feelin’s were, 
Mis’ Simpson. I’m goin’ to send a new ‘ind of 
tea-biscuit next time, an’ I feel kind o’ cold all 
over when I think, s’posin’ they shouldn’t be 
good. I hope you'll like ’em, Mis’ Simpson.” 

Evidently Miss Jemima Hummers was fated 
to make unfortunate remarks, for just as a 
pleasurable excitement was felt by Mrs. Simp- 
son in the tea-biscuits, and she was about to ask 
fora minute description of their composition, 
that idea of the deacon’s was thrust into her 
mind, and the possibility of their going away. 

Mrs. Simpson was faithful to her husband to 
the By no word or 
should Miss Hummers, or other 
know that this trip to the city was not her most 
earnest wish. But Mrs. Simpson also was not 
without a certain amount of diplomacy, which 
she sometimes exercised when a new freak took 
possession of the deacon. She had found by 
experience that complete accord with his plan 
was always the best poHicy—indeed, she some 


very heart's core. sign 


any person, 


times seemed the leader of the two, so anxious 
was she to bring matters to a crisis. So, lean 
ing back in her chair and twisting the yellow 
eat’s ears in an abstracted manner, she said, 
carelessly : 

**T don’t know’s we'll be here. 
an’ me are calc’latin’ to take a trip to the city 
about that time.” 

Miss Hummers dropped her work—it was a 
piece of ruffling for her neck—and the needle 
fell out into the grass, so she had to get down 
on her knees and search carefully for it. 

** Well, if ever I see any be xly like you before, 


The deacon 


Mis’ Simpson,” she said, shooing away a hen 
that had come to assist, thinking she was grub 
bing for worms. ‘“ You say that just as though 
it didn’t mean more’n goin’ across the street, 
There, I’ve got it ; *twas stickin’ in the hem of 
my dress, after all.—If I remember right, you 
ain’t never been to the city before, Mis’ Simp 
son /” 

‘* No, we ain’t never been ; an’ as the deacon 
an’ me ain’t growin’ any younger, we'd better 
go now if we're goin’ at all. Abbie 
seems just set on havin’ us come. 

Now the brilliant thoughts were not all con- 
fined to Deacon Simpson’s brain. 
Hummers could originate as well as he, so while 
she threaded her needle and reset the stitch, her 
mind was busy with a new project 

** Well, I hope you'll have a good time,” she 
said, after sewing a few minutes in silence. 
‘*Tf there’s anythin’ in the world that I’ve a 
real desire to do it’s to go to the city and see the 
3ut | ain’t never seen my way clear to 
And Miss 


Cousin 


” 


Miss Jemima 


sights. 
do so, bein’ all alone in the world.” 
Jemima gave a little sniff of self-pity. 

Her companion rocked comfortably back and 
forth in her chair without making any re- 
sponse. 

‘“*T see what she’s comin’ to,” she thought, 
*‘an’ if I don’t encourage her then my con- 
science ’s clear ; but she’s made up her mind to 
go along with us, an’ if there’s anybody in this 
world the deacon can’t abide, it’s Jemima Hum- 
mers. I do believe if I can only tell him she’s 
goin’ too, he’ll give the whole thing up.” 

She glanced anxiously at Miss Hummers’s 
sharp features and little bird-like eyes, which 
were blinking thoughtfully over her work, as 
she mentally laid out her tactics, 

‘* If she don’t follow this thing up it’ll be the 
first time she didn’t do what she set out to ; but 
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I ain’t goin’ to give her one mite of encourage 
ment.” 

‘What day you goin’ ?’ said Miss Jemima at 
last 


**Well, Cousin Abbie said Saturday in her 
letter—that’ll be day after 
s’pose the deacon ‘ll calc’late to go then,” was 


to-morrow so I 
the answer. ‘ [can look over my things an’ do 
my packin’ to-morrow, an’ we can get off by 
(ll allow ‘tain’t as much time 

There’s my brown merino’s 


the first train. 
as I should like. 
got to be fixed on the bottom, an’ the deacon’s 
things ’ve got to be attended to, an’ va 

‘You know I should be awful glad to help 
you,” interrupted Miss Jemima. ‘‘ Td do any 
thin’ for Mis’ Simpson ; 
mind at all goin’ down to the train with you, if 


you, an’ I wouldn’t 
*twould accommodate you about the bundles 
an’ things.” 

Miss Jemima arose, and taking her hat froma 
branch of the tree where it had been hanging, 
tied it securely under her chin 

** Well, [ must be a-goin’,” she said, ** but Tll 
try an’ drop in to-morrow, to see how you’re 
gettin’ on.” 

The gate clicked, and Mrs. Simpson was left 
alone, gazing at Miss Jemima’s prim figure dis 
appearing the regretfully 
thinking, *‘ She never said she was goin’ along 
with us ; but maybe she will to-morrow 


down road, and 


LI. 


it was Friday evening. The air was soft and 
and laden with the sweet odor of fresh 


The hens had 


cool, 
hay. rone to their roost, and all 
was quiet save an occasional cluck from a be 
lated fowl, or the deep croak of some frog as it 
jumped with a splash into the pond back of the 
All about the barn looked clean and or 
seemed to prevail 


house. 
derly, and peace and rest 
everywhere. 

All was to the deacon’s mind, and still he was 
not happy, as he sat on the broad, stone door 
step, with his wife just inside, rocking rapidly 
to and fro. The yellow cat jumped into his lap 
and tried to make herself comfortable for her 
usual evening nap, but without avail. So, af- 
ter purring louder and louder to attract his 
attention, until it had become a gentle roar, she 
jumped down in quite a disgusted manner and 
walked sedately into the house. 

* Did you the packin’ all 
Maria ?” he inguired for the third or fourth 
time. ‘I hope you ain’t forgotten anythin’; 
partic’larly the medicines. Ef we 
taken sick at Abbie’s I duran \what we ’d do.” 

‘** Well, there’s no denyin’ that it’s a sickly 
season in the city,” was the cheerful answer ; 


say was done, 


was to be 


‘** but if you should happen to have a long attack 
of the rheumatism I guess Abbie an’ me could 
pull you through.” 

Deacon Simpson gave a groan ; then, sudden 
ly recollecting himself, turned it into a cough 
There was a long pause, finally broken by the 
deacon. 

* Ef there’s a disagreeable, homely cretur in 
the world it’s that Still 
the rockers creaked and there was no response ; 


Jemima Hummers 
but a smile overspread the occupant’ 
which the increasing darkness kindly hid oe 
don’t deny but what she’s got her good p’ints,” 
he continued, pricked by his conscience, ** but 
they ain’t my style, an’ that’s a fact. sesides, 


tace, 


she ain’t any right to go taggin on with us 
he added, fretfully 

‘* Well, I don’t allow you have any right to 
talk about the face thc Lord gave her. 1 say it 
ain’t becomin’ in you, deacon Mrs. Simpson 
arose and went into the pantry, where she 
lighted the lamp, but after a moment put it 
out and resumed her seat. 

‘* What’s the matter ?’ inquired her husband, 
in surprise. 

**Oh, nothin’ 
soak, an’ then I 


:an 
you know it, Maria 


I was goin’ to put the beans to 


remembered we wouldn’t be 
here to eat ’em.’ 

‘* There,” said the deacon ; ‘‘seems ’s tho’ I 
couldn’t bear it. Why didn’t you calk’late to 
Ef there’s anythin’ in the 
world | love, it’s beans.” 


‘** Deacon Simpson, did you ever eat hot baked 


have ’em to-night 


beans any night in your life ’ceptin’ Saturday 
night ¢ When people go to the city they’ve got 
to give up things.” 

A long-drawn sigh was the only response, 
and once again silence reigned. The spirits ot 
Mrs. Simpson were steadily rising, while those 
of her husband were sinking, until he was com- 
pletely plunged into the abyss of despair. There 
was no doubt that the deacon was getting home- 
sick. ' 

‘* Well, I reckon you’d better write Abbie 
we've changed our minds an’ ain’t comin’ till 
next week. I ain’t feelin’ very well, an’ I might 
be took sick the first thing. I don’t think I’m 
over-strong anyhow,” he added, plaintively. 
‘*T’ve got a pain in my back this minute.” 

‘* Now, Amos,” was the decided answer, ‘if 
we're goin’ at all, we’re goin’ to-morrow. There 
ain’t any doubt but what Cousin Abbie’s taken 
extra pains, an’ has done a Jot of cookin’ al- 
ready. What’d she think not to see us/ Don’t 
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you think you'd ought to do as you’d be done 
by , deacon 7” 

* Well, L ain’t a-goin’ to do any arguin’,” 
“Tl go look after the 


cattle, an’ then we'll go to bed.” 


vas 


the dignified answer. 


* * * a * 
The sun rose bright and early the next morn 
ing, and danced and twinkled and fairly shook 


his sides with laughter and good-will as he 
shone with all his might right down on the 
Simpson homestead. But after examining 


things carefully, and making up his mind that 
all was not right, he beckoned to a little cloud, 
and buried his head from sight. 

The old horse and double wagon stood outside 
the door. The back seat had been taken out to 


accommodate the small, hair-covered 


Mrs should be 
bound tightly down with a stout rope, as 


trunk, 
which Simpson had insisted 
she 
once heard of a trunk being left in the middle 
of the road, while the driver jogged contente ily 
on. Her husband had thought this precaution 
unnecessary, but after long discussion, finally 
yielded. He now sat on the seat, very stiff and 
straight, holding the reins while waiting for his 
wife to appear. The deacon had always hada 
strong desire to be dressy, but on account of his 
prominent position in the church he had not 
thought best to indulge this weakness, or been 
encouraged in it by his wife. But now that he 
to the city, that abomination of 
wickedness, he felt that no one would be in- 
jured by his example, and so he had given full 
play to his taste. Some few would have ques- 
tioned it ; but to the deacon’s mind his outfit 
was absolutely perfect. His long, lank form 
was black broadcloth coat, 
thrown jauntily open to display the white vest, 
a flowing plaid neck-tie and hair watch-chain 
But the crowning glory was his hat, the pur- 


was going 


encased in his 


chase of which had caused him much consider- 
ation, but with the most satisfactory result. It 
was of white straw, trimmed with a blue rib- 
bon, and would have had quite an air if it had 
not been fully two sizes too large, and rested on 
hisears. When a boy, his mother, in making 
or buying clothing for him, had always kept a 
little ahead of his then present size, in anticipa- 
tion of his growing ; and this idea had become 
so fixed in his own mind that now, at sixty-five 
years of age, he never thought of buying any- 
thing to exactly fit him, although his object in 
so doing was somewhat indefinite. 

** Ain’t you never comin’, Maria ?’ he called 
out ; ‘the train won’t wait for us forever.” 

Just then Mrs. Simpson appeared at the door 
with a large bag in one hand and the yellow cat 
in the other. She was hot and out of breath 
from her exertions, and a hurried look at her 
husband completed her discomfiture. 

‘*T'm most mortified to death at the way 
Amos looks,” she murmured to herself, as she 
turned to lock the door ; ** but I ain’t goin’ to 
say one word to rile him, but just keep prayin’ 
that somethin’ will turn up t 

The deacon appeared burie 


» Keep us.” 

lin thought. He 
felt that his wife would not a»prove of his hat, 
until now. After 
the dreaded moment had pass»d he looked over 


and so had kept it out of sig! 


his collar and surveyed her 
‘** What you goin’ to do with the yaller cat ?” 
he inquired. 
We've got to leave her at Polly’s on the 
I wouldn’t trust Joe to feed her. 
There ; you hold her while I get in.” 


way down 


The wagon creaked and groaned as Mrs. 


Simpson laboriously climbed in, and then vis- 


ibly sank on her side when she was finally 
seated. 
‘Well, you ready? Get up, there !” and 


Deacon Simpson and his wife had really started 
for the city. 

They jogged along for nearly a quarter of a 
mile in silence. When they came to the turn 
in the road which would hide the house 
he stopped a 
around, surveyed it. 


from 
view moment and, turning 

* You'd better look at it, Maria, ef you want 
to see it for the last time. It looks kind o’ lone- 
some,” and he choked a little as he fumbled ner- 
vously at the reins. 

‘* | think we’d better be goin’ along,” was the 
cool answer, but inwardly his wife’s heart was 
wrung with pity for him. ‘ But I sha’n’t say 
one word ; he’s got to change his own mind,” 
she thought. 

‘*Do you s’pose the yaller cat ’ll stay at 
Daughter Polly's ?” was his next remark. 

‘*No; I guess she’ll run right back; they 
generally do.” 

‘* Well—do you s’pose she’ll starve ?” and his 
the 
question, for the ‘‘ yaller cat” was his special 
pet. 

** No; I don’t think she’ll starve : 


©’ guess she’ll look real 


voice quavered perceptibly as he asked 


but I kind 
peaked when we get 
back ; an’ then she'll sort o’ worry for.us all the 
time.” The deacon moved uneasily, and once 
more they drove on in silence. 

At Polly’s matters were not much better. As 
the deacon embraced each of his grandchil- 
dren he visibly weakened, and his farewell to 
the baby was almost too much for him. He 

















. 
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glanced imploringly at his wife, but no help 
came from that quarter; instead, she said: 
‘*‘ We must drive pretty fast now, father, if we 
want to get there.” But as they said good-bye 
she whispered to her daughter: *‘ I guess you 
can calc'late to come to supper same as usual, 
Sunday night.” 

Then they continued their way. The old 
horse had now come to a walk, a very slow one, 
but his master did not urge him. He sat per- 
fectly listless, despair and misery written on his 
face, and even the glory of his attire failing to 
add one ray of comfort. As they approached 
the station Miss Jemima Hummers’s angular 
form was seen pacing back and forth. 

‘*Now or never,” thought his wife, looking 
anxiously at him. He half rose from his seat, 
and, as she expressed it in telling Polly about it 
afterward, ‘‘a real noble expression came into 
his face.” 

‘* Maria,” he said, switching the horse and 
making a sharp turn, ‘‘ef you want to go to the 
city you can. [’m a-goin’ home.” 


A Golden Jubilee. 


THE greatest ecclesiastical demonstration 
which has taken place in Bost on in many years 
occurred on the 16th and 17th of May, the lat- 
ter being the calendar date of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Archbishop John Joseph Williams’s 
entry into the priesthood. It was celebrated by 
a golden jubilee. The event was notable for 
the impressive pontifical ceremonies in the Ca- 
thedral of the Holy Cross, and in the presence 


ARCHBISHOP JOHN 


of the highest prelates of the Catholic Church 
in America. The sacerdotal rites were per 
formed on May 16th, when over six thousand 
people crowded the nave of the cathedral. The 
ceremonies were on a scale of magnificence usu 
ally witnessed only in European cathedrals. At 
the grand banquet in the evening, in the historic 
Music Hall, two thousand people were present. 

Archbishop Williams was born of Lrish par 
ents in Boston, April 27th, 1822, and began his 
primary education in the public schools. The 
Catholic bishop finally sent him to the Sulpi 
cian Seminary at Montreal. He was graduated 
in 1841, and went to the Seminary of St. Sulpice 
in Paris, where, four years later, he completed 
his studies for the priesthood and received holy 
orders from Monsignor Affre, the archbishop of 
Paris. On returning to Boston he became as 
sistant at the small cathedral then existing, and 
after ten years was made rector of the cathe 
dral. He was appointed vicar-general in 185%, 
and was consecrated Bishop of Boston in 1866. 
In 1875 Pope Pius LX. made Boston a metro 
politan see, with the Right Reverend Dr, Will 
iams its first archbishop. 

The history of the diocese of Boston during 
the twenty-nine years of Archbishop Williams's 
episcopate has been a record of unprecedented 
Catholic progress in New England, made with 
so little ostentation that it is hard to realize 
how rapid and solid it has been. The two great 
monuments of his episcopate are the Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross, and St, John’s Ecclesiastical 
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Seminary in the Brighton District of Boston 
The cathedral is equaled in spaciousness and 
beauty by few of the Catholic churches in this 
country, and surpassed by none but the cathe 
dral of New York, 

The archdiocese of Boston, created in 1875, 
comprises the five eastern counties of Massa 
chusetts, and has a Catholic population of five 
hundred and ninety thousand, of which the 
majority live in Boston and its suburbs. Over 
half the census population of Boston is Cath 
olic. This archdiocese ranks next to New 
York, which has over a million people of that 
faith. Chicago stands third, with five hundred 
and fifty thousand ; and Philadelphia fourth, 
with four hundred and fifteen thousand. 

HERBERT HEYWoOopD. 


The Ashtabula 
Bridge Disaster. 


ON the 30th of May there was unveiled in the 
beautiful Chestnut Grove Cemetery at Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, a handsome granite shaft, of obelisk 
shape, of New Hampshire granite, erected to 
mark the spot where lie twenty-one bodies and 
the remains of no one knows how many more, 
victims of the terrible railroad -bridge disas 
ter which occurred at Ashtabula on the night 
of December 29th, 1876. It was in one of the 
most blinding and severe snow-storms that sec- 
tion of the country ever knew, that the bridge 
at that point gave way, precipitating the entire 
train, excepting one engine (the train being 
hauled by two engines at the time) to the bot- 
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tom of the Ashtabula River, seventy feet below, 
where its precious load of passengers were 
either killed outright, burned alive, or maimed 
for life. Ninety-two persons were killed and 
sixty-four injured. 

In the spring of 1891 Mr. T. W. McCreary, 
who is a member of Unity Lodge, No. 133, 
Knights of Pythias, of Ashtabula, conceived 
the idea of making an effort to place over the 
last resting- place of those unfortunates some 
suitable monument. The lodge backed his 
undertaking, and set aside a certain amount to 
defray the expenses of the committee which it 
appointed. This consisted of Messrs. J. L. Smith, 
chairman ; T. W. McCreary, secretary ; Lucien 
Seymour, treasurer ; N. W. Simmonds and C 
E. Richardson, who at once set about securing 
funds for the erection of the monument 

Almost the first and greatest work was to 
find the relatives or friends of those who per 
ished, which involved a correspondence extend 
ing from Maine to California, and to foreign 
countries, comprising over one thousand per 
sonal letters. From many of these contribu 
tions were obtained. The citizens, societies, and 
local railways of Ashtabula contributed liber- 
ally, and individual donations were given by 
prominent persons in Ohio and other States. 
Obstacles were encountered, but they were all 
finally surmounted. 

The illustration on page 382 shows the monu 
ment, which Mr, McCreary, the secretary of 
the committee, by four years of hard work 
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without any compensation whatever, in Co-oper- 
ation with the committee and the public, has 
placed over these poor unfortunates. The monu 
ment is of fine hammered and rough-faced New 
Hampshire light granite, thirty-two feet high, 
eight feet square at base, with polished dies 
with V sunken letters on three sides. On the 
front die the dedicatory inscription appears as 
follows : 
TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
UNRECOGNIZED DEAD 
OF THE 
ASHTABULA BRIDGE DISASTER 
WHOSE REMAINS ARE BURIED HERE 


On the west side are the names of those known 
to have been among the unrecognized. On the 
south side are the words: ‘* Erected through 
the efforts of a committee appointed by Unity 
Lodge, No. 133, K. of P., Ashtabula, O., with 
funds contributed by Knights of Pythias, rela- 
tives, friends, and citizens of Ashtabula.” 

The east side has the inscription : 

DISASTER OCCURRED 
DEC. 29TH, 1876, 
AT 7:28 P.M 
MONUMENT ERECTED 
MAY 307TH, 1895 

Directly under this face, and on the founda- 
tion proper, are the names of those who served 
on the committee. 


The Battle-grounds 
of Chickamauga. 


THRILLING, indeed, the memories that cluster 
about the old battle-grounds of Chickamauga. 
If there is one spot of American soil that at- 
tests the valor and dauntless courage of Ameri- 
cans as soldiers, surely it is where the pictur- 
esque little Chickamauga River, which was so 
prophetically named by the Indians * the river 
of death,” winds among the historic hills. 

It is peculiarly fit and proper that the United 
States government should have determined to 
establish on this famous battle-field a beautiful 
military park ; in doing so the nation has with 
becoming pride established one of the grandest 
military object-lessons in the civilized world. 
Nearly a million dollars from the United States 
Treasury, and half that much more from indi 
vidual States, has been expended in the enter- 
prise, and there is to-day evidence of the judi 
cious and economical handling of the funds in 
the perfectly wonderful transformation that 
has been wrought upon the grounds. 

The work was begun three years ago, and has 
proceeded steadily ever since, until now the 
battle-tield is covered with countless monuments 
towering amid the forests wild and rugged, or 
out across the fields and sloping hillsides. The 
idea that has been carried out by the United 
States commissioners is that the park shall be a 
perfect representation of the grounds just as 
they were when the battle was fought, more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Where an 
old field has grown up with thicket growth it 
has been cleared, and where a thicket or forest 
has been cleared the ground has been allowed to 
rehabilitate itself with the same kind of growth 
that marked it originally. 

The battle of Chickamauga was fought Sep 
tember 19th and 20th, 1863, by the Union army 
under General Rosecrans, and the Confederates 
under General Bragg. The first shell exploded 
on the 18th of September, and it might be said 
the battle practically began that day with the 
hot skirmishing at Reed’s Bridge across the 
Chickamauga Creek. This was on Friday. 
A detachment of cavalry had been sent out 
from the Union forces to make inspection of 
the country about, and to ascertain, if possi- 
blé, something definite about the location of the 
Confederate lines. The cavalrymen were in 
structed to cross at Reed’s Bridge, loosen the 
planks on the bridge so they could be removed 
on their return, to prevent the Confederates 
from crossing. No sooner had the Union caval 
rymen crossed the bridge than a Confederate 
battery, concealed in the bushes on a neighbor 
ing hillside, began firing upon them, the first 
shell bursting immediately over the bridge and 
hurling several of the planks which had been 
loosened from the structure, thus making it im 
possible for the cavalrymen to return to the 
other side They galloped down the creek some 
distance and found a crossing-place. This first 
shot was the signal for considerable skirmishing, 
which closely followed. 

The next day brought one of the most desper 
ate battles of the entire Civil War. Longstreet 
had landed his soldiers at Ringgold, a little 
station on the Western and Atlantic Railroad 
to the east of the field, having come from the 
Virginia campaign by way of Knoxville and 
moved directly from the train into the thickest 
of the battle, bringing great assistance to the 
Confederate forces. It was due to Longstreet’s 
division that the Federal lines were finally 
broken the following day, Sunday, September 
20th, and the right and centre compelled to 
retire to Chattanooga, where they took up quar- 
ters until they were re-enforced by Grant and 
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Sherman, and gave Bragg’s army a desperate 
flogging at the battle of Missionary Ridge some 
time later. 

More than six thousand acres have been pur 
chased by the United States government, 
stretching from Chickamauga Creek out across 
the battle-field of Chickamauga, as the site of 
the national military park. The locality is ap- 
proached by a beautiful driveway, which bas 
lately been constructed by the park commission, 
leading from Chattanooga, twelve miles distant. 

This driveway is nicely graded and paved 
with crushed limestone, and extends far out 
from the bustling city in the valley of the Ten 
nessee River over the blue hills and across the 
elevated plains to the place where the battle 
was fought. Emerging from the deep gap in 
Missionary Ridge, the visitor to Chickamauga 
Park is confronted with a pleasing picture of 
landscape beauty. Several miles in advance 
can be seen the roadway climbing the sunny 
slopes and winding down amid the valleys, and 
out in the woods and fields hundreds of mar- 
ble statues and monuments rise in pleasing con- 
trast with the green of the budding verdure. 
The neighboring farms are all abloom with 
growing crops, and the first bright rays of 
spring-time are reflected in the peach and apple 
blossoms in the ill-kept orchards of the dilapi- 
dated old plantations. It is the picture of any- 
thing other than a furious battle-storm, and 
the eye feasts upon the quiet, restful, dreamy 
landscape fading into the soft blue of the beau- 
tiful mountains far beyond. 

Approaching the old battle-field, the first 
house on the roadside is the old ‘* Cloud house,” 
which will be remembered as the place where 
the Federal army made its headquarters during 
the latter stages of the fierce fight. The old 
spring where the officers lodged in order to be 
convenient to water is much in the same condi 
tion it was in those trying days when its waters 
furnished life to the thirsty and weary soldiers. 
The place has not changed in any very great 
degree since the war. After passing the Cloud 
house the McDonald house comes next to view, 
and then the Kelly house. The old ** Brother- 
ton house” brings a turning to the~ paved 
driveway established by the government. This 
is close upon the spot where Longstreet and his 
men broke through the Federal lines that his 
toric Sunday. On the spot are two large iron 
tablets upon which is told, in large, raised let 
ters, the story of how the battle was turned by 
the incidents which happened there. 

To the right, and about a half-mile distant, 
Snodgrass Hill rises to view, and upon its sum- 
mit has been constructed a tall iron tower, from 
which a general view of the battle-field can be 
had. It was on Snodgrass Hill that General 
Thomas so gallantly held in check the Confed 
erates in their mad onslaught, and earned the 
appellation of ** The Rock of Chickamauga.” 
His stand came near turning the tide of the bat- 
tle, even in the twelfth hour, and he would not 
retreat until he had orders from General Rose- 
crans himself to do so. 

The commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to undertake the work 
of establishing the park are General J. 8. Ful 
lerton, Federal ; General A. P. Stewart, Con- 
federate ; and Major Frank G. Smith, of the 
United States Army. General Fullerton, chair 
man of the commission, says of the work : 

‘The government has expended more than three- 
quarters of a milliow dollars on the park. More than 
forty miles of graded road, eight handsome pyramid 


monuments, each ten feet high and constructed of 
cight inch shells, on the spots where the eight com 
manders of brigades were killed at Chickamauga, five 
towers seventy feet high on well selected spots, all the 
underbrush well cleared, and many historical monu 
ments throughout the forest around—these are some 
of the attractive evidences that the money has been 
well spent 

Many of the States (twenty-four in all) have ap 
propriatead large suls of money to take care of the 
memory of their respective troops who fought at 
Chickamauga The state of Ohio stands first. this 


State having had more men in the fight, perhaps, than 


anv other State in the Unio Ohlo appropriated, 
through its Leyislature. ninety-five thousund dollare 
for the erection of fifty-five monuments in the park, 
each one to stand for something In addition to 
these an appropriation was made for putting up his 


torical slabs here and there as markers of the fleld 


where Ohie regiments went into the fight, how long 
they staved in, how many men they had when they 
went in, and how many when they came out, et¢ 

The monuments pow on the field have ranged in 
cost from ove thousand dollars to a little over six 
thousand dollars. The monuments to the United 
States regulars cost fifteen hundred dollars each. de 
livered at Lytle station. The Ohio monuments, for 
the most part, cost fifteen hundred dollars each, deliy 
ered and erected on the field.”’ 

Chickamauga Military Park will be opened 
with great pomp and ceremony on the 19th and 
20th of September next, this being the anniver 
sary of the battle. [tis expected that the Presi 
dent will dedicate the park 

The Grand Army of the Republic will wind 
up its annual encampment at Louisville—not 
far away—just in time to attend the opening of 
the park. The Confederate veterans are taking 
a lively interest ia the affair, and will also at- 
tend iu large numbers. REMSEN CRAWFORD, 
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CHICAGO’S METROPOLITAN 


ELEVATED 


THE electric elevated railway in America, 
that most potent factor in our modern civili- 
zation, dates from the exposition of railway 
appliances held in Chicago in 1884, when a small 
electric road carried passengers around the gal- 
lery of the exposition building on flat cars. The 
> and attracted a 


motor was called ** The Judge, 
great deal of interest and admiration from the 
public, to whom it held out hopes of a happy 
era of rapid transit. Railroad experts, how- 
ever, said that the thing was a toy, and that it 
would never be of public service. The unsuc- 
cessful experiments of the Daft motor in New 
York in 1888 and 1889 gave the ‘* new power,” 
as it was called, a setback, and the opinion was 
confirmed that its usefulness was limited to light 
cars upon surface tramways. It remained for 
the Liverpool Overhead Railway to prove, early 
in 1893, that electricity is practical for the ele- 
vated roads of large cities, and the highly suc- 
cessful Intramural railroad of the World’s Fair 
a few months later gave electric power a still 
more convincing demonstration. 

The projectors of the Metropolitan West Side 
Elevated Railroad of Chicago (who are mostly 
New York capitalists) had intended to equip 
their line with steam locomotives, but, being 
men of enterprise and discernment, they were 
not slow in comprehending the lessons presented 
by the recent advances in clectro-engineering 
science. They studied both the Liverpool and 
the Jackson Park line with care, going into 
every detail of construction and operation, and 
the’ result was the adoption of electricity, not 
only for motive power, but for light and heat 
as well. The result demonstrates their wisdom. 
The road is, without question, the best con- 
structed and the most completely equipped in 
existence. So, at least, says Mr. Edward Rae, 
F. R. G. S., and ‘a director of the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway. ‘It gives,” he says, ‘‘an 
object-lesson to the whole globe,” and he adds, 
“That it will be a success goes without saying, 
and as a developer of the tributary territory 
no other form of transportation is in the hunt.” 

The main line, from the Franklin Street ter- 
minus to Marshfield Boulevard, nearly two 
miles west, is a substantial structure of open- 
hearth steel with plate girders, bearing four 
tracks laid with eighty-pound steel rails anda 
fifty-pound trolley rail. The continuation of 
the line, west, south, north, and northwest, is 
double track, and of the same general con- 
struction, which, designed for the continual 
pounding and strain of steam locomotives, with 
their heavy weight resting upon a narrow 
wheel-base, is more rigid than seems strictly 
necessary ; but the public profits by the smooth- 
er and quieter operation of the road, and the 
company will find it more economical in the 
long run. The light-running electric trains 
cause no trembling of the structure, and the 
passenger has no sensation of being up in the 
air, even on the difficult curves and bridges. 
The sixteen tracks of the Pennsylvania road 
were crossed by throwing a truss bridge of 
two spans over tracks, switch-tower, and freight- 
house without disturbing their operation in the 
least. The Chicago River, at this point very 
narrow, had to be spanned by a bridge with- 
out centre abutment. A double rolling lift- 
bridge of a new pattern was designed, of one 
hundred and eight feet span, so finely balanced 
that when standing at an angle of forty-five 
degrees the centre of gravity passes through 
the axis. The bridge is opened or closed in fif- 
teen seconds by the action of two horizontal 
arms parallel] with the rails and connected with 
the axis, thus moving the arms forward as they 
close. There are practically two double-track 
bridges side by side, both or either of which 
may be operated at will from either side of the 
river. Four one hundred horse-power motors 
beneath the permanent tracks furnish the 
power. Wonder is sometimes expressed re- 
garding the operation of the eastern end of the 
road when the bridge is open, thus apparently 
cutting off communication with the power-house 
on the west side. This is explained, however, 
to the watchful observer when he sees a dozen 
great electric eels apparently climbing up out 
of the murky depths of the river to the rails 
and to the switch-tower. On this side of the 
river the structure is carried through two large 
seven-story warehouses (another having been 
demolished) upon its own foundations, the upper 
floors being rented for commercial purposes, 
and the Franklin Street building being used as 
the down-town terminus and the offices of the 
company. 

Unlike the ‘‘ Alley L” road and the elevated 
roads of New York and Brooklyn, the track 
structure does not occupy the public property 
of the city, but, with the necessary exception 
of the street crossings, runs throughout on its 
purchased right of way, which has cost the 
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company now nearly seven millions of dollars. 
This policy has obviated long and expensive 
damage suits, has made the road friends instead 
of enemies, and has given the company much 
valuable property which in time will return a 
handsome rental. Many fine buildings were 
moved off entire (as shown in our illustration) 
to sites purchased elsewhere, some four hun- 
dred thousand dollars having been laid out 
for this purpose alone. Asthere is no drip from 
the tracks, a great deal of the space beneath 
ean and doubtless will be utilized for shops and 
other purposes. The stations are neat structures 
of pressed brick and terra-cotta, built on the 
street level and with stairways all under cover. 

A new system of collecting fares has been 
adopted, resulting in economy of operation and 
in increased convenience to the public. Tickets 
and ticket-choppers are done away with. There 
are no turn-stiles nor iron gates, nor anything 
suggestive of the prison system about the 
stations of the Chicago Metropolitan. You pay 
your fare at the gate and the receiver of nickels 
** rings you up” with one hand as he dexterous- 
ly makes change with the other. ‘ Pass on, 
please!” and you pass on and ascend the 
stairs (there is a whisper about elevators in the 
future), enter your car, and there you are, with 
a sense of relief and comfort seldom experi- 
enced by the urban traveler. The company is 
even talking about running a sufficient number 
of trains during business hours to prevent over- 
crowding. 

The National Switch and Signal Company 
have put in an interlocking plant by which it is 
impossible tothrow two tracks to the same switch 
at tho same time, or to throw a switch while a 
train isstanding on it. A steel tower with forty- 
four levers controls the double bridge over the 
river and the approaches to the terminal station, 
throwing the express trains on to the central 
tracks, holding them until the automatic dan- 
ger-signal at the bridge is lifted, and in other 
ways effectually controlling, in a manner said 
to be very simple to the diplomat in the tower, 
the maze of tracks, switches, points, locks, sig- 
nals, and what-not. Asixty-lever switch-tower 
is placed at the Paulina Street junction, where 
the branches leave the main line, and here the 
tower man must have all his eyes about him to 
properly guide the red, white, and green lights 
or disks of the various branches, and to start 
the expresses on their proper tracks. And yet, 
so perfect is the system, and so effectually are 
the electric motors under control, that anything 
like disaster is practically impossible. In the 
picture of the four-track structure the switch 
rods, of inch pipe, may be seen on either side of 
the tracks. Twenty thousand feet of rods are 
required at this point. 

A capital thing about the trains is that every 
train has a smoker, and a smoker is never used 
asa regular passenger-coach. The motor-cars 
are the smokers, the cab occupying only a cor 
ner in each end, leaving a door and platform 
on each side. Each motor-car carries two one 
hundred horse-power motors directly connected 
with the axles. An air-brake, supplied by a 
reservoir kept at eighty pounds pressure by an 
automatic air-pump ‘in the cab, controls the 
train with ease, and an automatic cut-off, an- 
swering the place of a safety-valve, prevents 
the fuses from burning out and the consequent 
disabling of the train. The regular coaches 
were built by the Pullman Company, and are 
of the usual elevated-road pattern, finished in 
mahogany and upholstered in cane. The cars 
are lighted and heated by electricity. The way- 
trains make sixteen miles an hour, or twenty- 
five minutes between Humboldt Park and 
Franklin Street. The expresses are scheduled 
at five minutes between Marshfield Avenue and 
the city terminus—two miles. 

The generating plant, or power-house, is, of 
course, the heart of the system. Here slack 
coal (costing one dollar per ton) is automatic 
ally fed under sixteen Babcock & Wilcox boil- 
ers, generating the steam to actuate the four 
Allis - Corliss engines, which are technically 
described as ‘‘ compound, inverted, vertical, 
direct-acting.” Two of these are Titans of 
twenty-five hundred horse- power, and the 
others are baby giants of one thousand horse- 
power each. The great engines stand fifty feet 
high, and the fly-wheels are twenty-five feet in 
diameter, holding enough stored energy at full 
speed to shoot a loaded train from the power- 
house to the city terminal. 

The dynamos are of the General Electric 
Company’s new street-railroad type, and are 
identical with the great machine that ran the 
‘Intramural ” at the World’s Fair—the largest 
ever built. Electricians speak of them as 
* multipolar” and “ direct driven,” the latter 
term meaning that the armatures are construct- 
ed upon a big wheel which is mounted upon 
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the engine shaft, and so run without the aid of 
belting. The two largest, driven at seventy 
five revolutions per minute, run at‘six hundred 
volts with a current of two thousand two hun 
dred and thirty amperes. In other words, the 
team are capable of an energy of four thousand 
horse-power, while the three smaller are equal 
to two thousand seven hundred horse-power. 
Above the machinery is a Morgan electric 
crane, running upon tracks the length of the 
building, and capable of transporting masses of 
machinery seventy-five tons in weight. The 
power-house is located at Throop Street, nearly 
two miles west of the river, in the rear of the 
city electric - lighting station — which, by the 
way, forms part of the property condemned 
ani purchased by the company. 

The promoter of the Metropolitan West Side 
Elevated Railway of Chicago was Mr. A. F. 
Walcott, of New York. It was built by the 
West Side Construction Company of New 
York, under the personal supervision of its 
president, Mr. R. Somers Hayes, and the chief 
engineer, Mr. E. W. Eckert. The president of 
the Metropolitan Company is Mr. Robert E. 
Jenkins, of Chicago; Mr. W. E. Baker, for- 
merly of the Intramural, is the general super- 
intendent and chief engineer, and Mr. H. M. 
Brinkerhoff is electrical engineer. The com- 
pany is capitalized at fifteen million dollars, 
and bonded for the same amount. The com- 
pany stood, at the partial opening of the road 
for business May 6th, with its structure, equip- 
ment, and land paid for, and with no suits for 
damaged property to contest. The record of 
fifteen thousand passengers carried the first 
day, with but a portion of the road on the west 
side of the river open, offers a fine prospect for 
the success of the road as a public carrier. As 
a mail route, and for summer outing traffic, 
the road will undoubtedly win increasing favor 
with the growth of the western suburbs. 

The route of the road is one shrewdly calcu- 
lated to develop the outlying territory west and 
northwest of the city, as hinted by Mr. Rae, 
while by a loop now in course of construction 
and the connection of the road with all the ele- 
vated roads, the entire central section of the 
city will be encompassed. From the Paulina 
Street junction the line runs in three directions. 
Westward the main line runs four miles to Gar- 
field Park and the city limits. Northward and 
northwest the line runs to Logan Square, four 
and a half miles. South and southwest the 
Douglas Park branch extends 3.7 miles. Then 
there i§ a spur from the Logan Square line west- 
ward a little over two miles to Humboldt Park. 
The whole distance covered by the road is a 
little over sixteen miles. A glance at the map of 
Chicago shows that the lines are pointing out be- 
yond the parks toward new and flourishing sub- 
urbs, and especially toward the higher and more 
picturesque country northwest of the city. 

The Metropolitan road will give the people 
along its line an opportunity to get away from 
the smoke and grime of the big city, out into 
the fields and prairies—a service quite as im- 
portant as that of giving the distant suburbs 
speedier communication with the centre of the 
city. For the town needs the country no less 
than the country needs the town. Of the three- 
quarters of a million population of the west 
side, a large majority belong to the working 
classes, whose whole life is spent amid the dust 
and dirt of a great manufacturing city. The 
parks, admirable as they are, offer but a poor 
substitute for the freedom of 
open fields, and to the working 
people cheap and rapid transit 
to the country will be an ines- 
timable boon. 

The marked suburban devel- 
opment in connection with the 
West End road of Boston and 
the West Side road of Chicago 
reminds me of a peculiar feat 
ure of municipal growth. Like 
the march of empire, the prog- 
ress is ever westward. Lon- 
don’s West End is not more 
aristocratic than Berlin west 
of the Brandenburg Gate, or 
Paris west of the Champs Ely 
sees. In Madrid, St. Peters 
burg, Lisbon, Dublin, and near 
ly every other capital of Ku 
rope, the parks, the palaces, and 
the abodes of rank and wealth 
are upon the westward side of 
the city. The aristocratic dis- 
trict of New York is west of 
Central Park, and thatof Wash 
ington is going west of Rock 
Creek. Philadelphia’s Fair 
mount Park, Brooklyn’s Pros- 
pect Park, Baltimore’s Druid 
Park, and St. Louis’s Forest 
Park are all upon the west side, 
while even conservative Boston 
is pushing her fine residence 
district westward beyond the 
Back Bay. Chicago will prove 
no exception to the rule ; people 
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will build their homes in the direction from which 
the cool breezes blow in summer, away from 
the malaria of the south and the chill winds of 
the lake. This development of the rapid transit 
of Chicago is, therefore, in harmony with the 
natural trend of population and municipal ex 
pansion. Altogether, considered with regard to 
its construction, its operation, and its prospects, 
the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad of Chicaf&o 
appears to offer a model for the satisfactory 
solution of the problem of rapid transit in large 
cities. 

The effect of the construction and operation 
of this line is already being felt by capital, as 
indicated by the organization in Chicago of an 
inter-oceanic electric elevated-railroad com 
pany, with a reported capital of two hundred 
million dollars. The plan is, it is believed, to 
build an elevated structure only through cities 
and over crossings, and to use water-power to 
generete electricity in the mountain country 
where this may be employed to advantage. 

JOHN T. BRAMHALL, 
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* Better tyne life sin’ tint is a’ life lo’ed.” 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
OH, the thirtieth o° May! the thirtieth 0’ May! 
The bitter-sweet entwinin’ o the cypress with the 


bay. 

The fresh outpourin’ o° the eyes that never may be 
dried, 

The glory-flush at mem‘ry o° the cause in which Le 
died, 

The wishin’ an’ the waitin’ for the final break o° 
day — 


The thirtieth 0’ May- the thirtieth o° May. 


At Malvern Hill the bullet sped that pierced my 
bosom’s core 

An’ drained 0° blood an’ maimed c’ limb he tot 
tered home once more. 

©” all his strength ao’ beauty shorn in war's deliri 
ous game; 

Only the firm an’ loyal heart within him still the 
same, 

Only the true an’ tender heart that slowly ebbed 
away , 

The thirtieth o° May—the thirtieth o° May 


We laid him here when winter’s breath was white 
upon the wold, 

While still the thunder-clouds o° war o'er hill an’ 
valley rolled; 

Ere Gettysburg’s green battlements flung back the 
Southern wave, 

An’ Christendom with horror saw that hol’caust o 
the brave 

We laid him here. beneath this sod whereon I sob 
an’ pray, 

The thirtieth o° May —the thirtieth o’ May 


Oh, patiently thes¢ eyes have watched thro’ many a 
dawnin’ year 

The pale-green feathers o° the grass above the wold 
appear, 

The ivy creepin’ round the stone, the buds unfold 
in’ slow, 

Waitin’ the hour till mine shall mingle with the 
dust below, 

An’ other hands with gentle care death's tithe o’ 
blossoms pay, 

The thirtieth o° May—the thirtieth o° May 
PRivATE WILL STOKES 


The Case of 
Admiral Meade. 


No man in the United States’ Navy has a 
more honorable record than Rear - Admiral 
Richard W. Meade, who is just now so con 
spicuously in the public eye because of his 
alleged criticism of the general policy of the 





REAR*ADMIRAL RICHARD W, MEADE.—Photograph by Bell, 
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administration. For over forty-four years he 
has peen connected with the naval service in 
important and responsible capacities. During 
the Civil War he was especially efficient, win- 
ning official praise and promotion by acts of 
heroism and vigor of execution. Later on, in 
command of the Narragansett, he made one of 
the most remarkable cruises on record, sailing 
under canvas a distance of sixty thousand 
miles, visiting all parts of the Pacific Ocean, 
surveying harbors and islands, for which he 
was Officially commended by the Secretary of 
the Navy. After service in other capacities he 
became commodore in 1892, and his present 
commission of rear-admiral bears date of Sep- 
tember 7th, 1894. 

Xecently he applied for retirement from act- 
ive service. Pending the action of the govern- 
ment thereupon, the Tribune published an al- 
leged interview with the admiral, in which he 
very sharply criticised the policy of the ad- 
ministration. In this alleged interview he un- 
doubtedly expressed the general sentiment of 
his comrades in the navy. The men in the 
naval service are intensely American in spirit 
and feeling. They are believers in a distinct 
and aggressive American policy, and feel that 
American influence should be asserted where- 
ever American interests are even by indirection 
endangered. The course of the administration 
in the Hawaiian matter, together with its ap- 
parent indifference to British aggression in 
Venezuela, has undoubtedly deepened this 
prevalent feeling. Admiral Walker, who was 
sent to Honolulu at a critical juncture, mani- 
fested this feeling in the report which he made 
to the Navy Department, though he was careful 
to speak within the lines of naval discipline. 
Admiral Meade—if the published interview ex- 
presses his real sentiments—was less adroit and 
more outspoken. His declarations as published 
were undoubtedly in violation of discipline. 
They could not ke ignored by the President as 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy. No 
court-martial, however, was ordered, and Ad- 
miral Meade refused to make any statement 
whatever concerning the matter. The offense 
charged, therefore, has not been regularly es- 
tablished. It is not even proven that the inter 
view published ever actually took place. In 
this dilemma the President has been compelled 
to act outside of the formalities’ provided by 
law and to make himself, so to speak, both 
court-martial and reviewing officer. Accord- 
ingly, in granting the admiral’s request for re- 
tirement from active service, he has admin- 
istered a reprimand in these words; ‘* The 
President regrets exceedingly that the long, 
active service of this officer, so brijliant in its 
early stages, and so often marked by honorable 
incidents, should, at its close, be tarnished by 
conduct at variance with a commendable ca- 
reer, and inconsistent with the example which 
an officer of his high rank should furnish of 
subordination and submission to the restraints 
of wholesome discipline and manifest pro 
priety.” 

While we share the views said to have been 
expressed by Admiral Meade as to the foreign 
policy of the administration, we cannot regard 
these expressions, if actually made, as otherwise 
than an offense. An officer of the navy holds 
a relation to the government which is not sus 
tained by a civilian, and is bound to refrain 
from expressions of opinion which are calcu 
lated to bring his superiors into contempt, and 
so promote insubordination in the service 


AMATEUR ABHLETICS 
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Rowing Matters 
of Interest. 


THe Harvard crew is once more out for busi 
ness under the ever watchful eye of Coach 
Watson. Not long ago it really looked as 
though the crew was destined never again to 
work in a shell, as a severe throat trouble, 
brought on, it is thought, by rowing on the 
Charles River at low tide, when the atmosphere 
becomes polluted with the exhalations of the 
muddy banks and sewage outlets, attacked the 
men right and left, and sparing but two of 
ten men. However, the affliction proved not 
lasting or dangerous, and Harvard men are be 
ginning in consequence to brighten up. 

Last fall an ill-wind seemed to pursue relent- 
lessly the foot-ball eleven in their practice on 
Soldiers’ Field, Cambridge. Men were laid off 
continually and daily, and at one time it looked 
as though a substitute teanr would have to face 
Yale in November at Springfield. And so with 
the crew, an ill-wind or something seems to be 
blowing up at the most unexpected times, and at 
exasperatingly frequent intervals, to retard the 
progress and the healthful growth of the crew. 

Maybe it is because they are trying so hard 
to turn out winning teams and crews that mis- 
fortune takes such a hold. In fgot-ball it is an 


LESLIE’S 


absolute rule that the player who is cautioned 
to play easily, save himself, and not to get into 
pushing and crowded plays, etc., is just the one 
to get hurt first. 
abandon, never thinking of a possible hurt, 
goes unscathed. 
places the Harvard coaches could not fill were 
singled out in particular, with the result that 
they all sustained injuries which kept them 
much of the season on crutches or hobbling on 
the side lines. 


The fellow who plays with 


The extra valuable men whose 


If it is desired to save a good man by playing 
him just enough to maintain good condition, 
excluding the possibilities of over-training and 
loss of snap and youthful vigor, then it is the 
wise plan to cut the playing periods down. In 
other words, ten minutes of hot playing, then a 
lay-off—and not thirty minutes easy, with mind 
centred on the saving idea rather than on the 
game. 

Coach Watson, in his eagerness and his ambi- 
tion to turn out a winning crew, is pursuing a 
policy similar to that of the foot-ball mentors, 
and as a result his men are really trying too 
hard. Of course, trying too hard implies not 
only greater muscular exertion, but a tax upon 
the mind which is not to be desired. When the 
athlete’s mind begins to get wrought up and 
over-taxed, then the bodily vigor enters at once 
into a decline, for that which affects the mind 
affects the nervous system, and the nervous sys- 
tem the muscles. It is not necessary to point 
out tothe Harvard crew daily the importance 
and the desirability of beating Yale at New 
London this year, for they know that already, 
and the fact that to-day they are not showing 
the form a ’varsity crew ought at this late 
day, and but seven weeks before the race, is 
due to the worry of questionable ways of coach- 
ing. 

Confidence, more than anything else, is what 
Harvard lacks, and unduly magnifying the im- 
portance which their work means has induced 
it. The sooner confidence is restored the better. 
I have no doubt that if the Harvard crew could 
start in on the morrow with free and easy 
minds and the feeling simply that all they have 
to do is to row well to make the race with Yale 
a commendable one, even in defeat, they woul:l 
show right off improved form and an irresist 
ible ** get there.” Then, too, confidence would 
surely induce the feeling that the race is nota 
sure thing for Yale, but, on the other hand, 
Harvard’s. 

On account of the repeated Yale victories it 
would seem but natural that a Harvard crew 
should prepare for New London with a feeling 
of uncertainty as to the result. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if Harvard crews for the past three 
years have tramed without the candidates look- 
ing upon their work as hopeless. To court de 
feat is to merit and to get it. The firm deter 
mination and calm confidence that the battle 
can’t be lost inspires the right and healthful 
way.of undertaking the preparation or train 
ing. 

At Yale it used to be the policy of coaches and 
captains to tell the men continually that they 
were ** no good,” and couldn't play a little bit, 
until the very eve of a contest. Then, closeted 
in the council-room, they were told that they 
were all kings, that no men played as they 
played, and that victory was certain 

But only a remnant remains now of such a 
foolish policy, the idea of which was, of course, 
to get more work out of the men on the as 
sumption that if they once got it into their 
heads that ‘‘all was over but the shouting” 
they would loaf and not try to improve their 
play . 

The sensible contention is, however, that, 
given a young fellow of healthful mind and a 
fair share of common sense, that fellow will 
reason out the true importance of his work and 
act accordingly. Hickok, the giant foot-ball 
guard and champion intercollegiate shot-and 
hammer man, was all but ruined last year by 
this inane policy. Indeed he was driven nearly 
crazy by the repeated assaults upon his faults, 
which never failed of being magnified many 
But toward the last of 
the season there came to New Haven a man of 
level head, and he that is the old-timed war 
horse of the gridiron, Ray 
grasping the situation, advanced the opinion 
that what Hickok needed was a slap on the 
back ani an encouraging word—not the lash 
And the slap and the good word Hickok got 
from that day on, and his play improved great- 
ly. After the humiliation of almost a season of 
word-buffeting about, the change of air, as it 
were, eased and refreshed the mind, and the 
blonde giant cavorted like a two-year-old. 

But to return to the Harvard crew. It ap- 
pears to be the wish of nearly two collegians 
out of three that they lower the colors of Yale 
this year. Repeated victories of any one man 
or team become monotonous if nothing more, 
and enthusiasm ebbs very fast. Whereas, an 
other Yale victory would hardly be recognized 
beyond a few cheers by Yale undergraduates, a 
win for the crimson would act as wildfire to 
take hold of the concourse of people and drive 


times their actual size. 


Tompkins, quickly 
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them joy-mad. Then, the following year, thou 
sands, almost, of those who had stayed away 
from want of interest, would return, feeling a 
little certain that they were to be repaid for 
their time and outlay of money by witnessing a 
close anybody’s race. 

At this time, while it is not safe to say too 
much concerning ‘‘ chances,” because a crew is 
so likely to make rapid advance strides during 
the last few days, showing in the interim work 
of a very mediocre nature, this much may be 
written: Firstly, that the Yale crew will be as 
fast, if not faster, than last year’s crew. Fur- 
ther, they are men who will row a desperate 
race to the end. But, good crew as it undoubt- 
edly will be—on account of the heavy-weights, 
Cross, Longacre, and others in the waist of the 
boat—the men will be incapable of running the 
stroke up high and keeping it there to advan- 
tage. 

I should judge that they might sustain thirty- 
four to the minute and go their fastest—forced 
torun the stroke up and the shell would lose 
rather than gain speed. Spurting with this 
Yale crew means simply more beef on the 
thirty-four stroke, while with a lighter crew it 
would mean running the stroke up to forty and 
Now the crew to win from Yale is the 
crew which can, by a quick stroke, place their 
shell in the lead right on the start, then just 
hold the advantage until near the finish, when 
another spurt may be made. 

The Harvard men are going to show a faster 
stroke than Yale without doubt—they always 
do, in fact—and the question then is, will they 
be able to maintain it with strength and in 
form? If their work to date is a criterion they 
certainly will not. But, as I have said, crews 
—and notably the Harvard crew—improve 
sometimes with great rapidity at the end, and 
it is safe to say that this year’s Cambridge eight 
will do the same. There seems to be little doubt 
but that the crew will be a vast improvement 
over the worst crew—last year’s—Harvard ever 
sent to New London, Furthermore, it looks as 
though Coach Watson had secured eight men 
up to the task of a spirited four-mile row. In 
thus being ridden of passengers Harvard scores 
a distinct advantage over nearly every eight 
she has sent out to battle with Yale. 

Where Harvard’s weakness will surely show 
will be in the rigging of the crew. Where she 
may show weakness will be in the failure of the 
eight to get in that most important heave of the 
back before starting the slide. Harvard men 
have never yet mastered this delicate point, and 
indirectly that point which is closely related to 
the heave—namely, the hooking of the water in 
a continuous movement of the blade, thus mak- 
ing impossible the slightest loss of water inci 
dent to clipping. 


more, 


The Memphis 
Interstate Drill. 


No interstate drill has ever been held which 
received greater recognition or encouragement 
at the hands of the Federal government than 
did the competitive drill just closed at Memphis, 
Major-General John M. Schofield 
not only visited the encampment in person, but 


‘Tennessee, 


also detailed detachments from the three arms 
of the service, the artillery, cavalry, and in 
fautry being 
The most interesting feature of 


represented by regular troops. 
the encamp 
ment to the Westerner and Easterner was the 
reunion and the drill of the Confederate vet 
erans who, gray-haired and battle - scarred, 
marched across the parade to the tune of 
* Diz.” 
thousands of visitors. 

In the competition in Class A, the Galveston 
cup, which has been held by the National Fenci 
bles of Washington, D. C., for the past two 
years, was won by the Thurston Rifles of Oma 


amid the thundering applause of the 


ha, who also captured the first prize in Class C, 
the first prize for camp discipline, and the first 
prize for individual drill. They also took the 
The Gatling-gun prize 
The Neely 
Zouaves of Memphis gave the best zouave drill 


second prize in Class B. 
also went to an Omaha company. 
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ever Seen apon a parade -ground, and were 
highly commended by the regular-army officers 
in attendance. They won first prize in their 
The Morton Cadets took second prize in 
Class A, and first prize in Class B. 


class. 


The Thurston Rifles owe their vroficiency and 
victory to their coach, Lieutenant Van Lieu, of 
the regular army, who has been untiring in his 
attention to the company, and who, by the by, 
is one of the cleverest tacticians in the regular 
army. 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE CHURCH-BELLS OF PaRIS. 
THE ringing of the church-bells in Paris, 
whether upon religious or civic occasions, is 
regulated not by the church authorities, but by 
those of the lay or municipal government. The 
mayor of each arrondissement has the right to 
make use of the bells of his precinct on certain 
specified occasions, within the restrictions of 
the general ministerial edict controlling both 
the religious and the civil ringings. The eccle- 
siastical authorities are not permitted to ring 
their bells before four o’clock in the morning 
or after nine in the evening, from Easter to the 
thirty-first of October ; nor before five in the 
morning or after eight in the evening, from 
November Ist to Easter. The only exception 
to this rule is Christmas night. However, 
owing not so much to these restrictions as to 
the cost of ringing the bells, particularly the 
chimes, these are not heard nearly so often nor 
so generally in Paris as in some other capitals, 
notably Rome ; and when the Parisian chimes 
do sound, they are not always to be commended 
for tune and time. This, in its turn, may be 
attributed to the old-fashioned method of hang- 
ing and ringing, which is shown in the picture 
on page 383, representing the ringing of the 
bells of Saint-Sulpice. These bells are not 
rung by means of ropes and levers, as is the 
modern custom ; they are so balanced on their 
hangings that even the largest can be set swing- 
ing by a direct application of man-force, and 
with such vivacity of motion that the clapper 
strikes with sharp regularity, then immediate 
ly rebounds without deadening the vibration 
of sound, The largest bell of Saint - Sulpice 
weighs six thousand kilos, or upward of fifteen 
thousand pounds, and requires four men to ring 
it; the great bourdon of Notre Dame weighs 
sixteen thousand kilos, and requires eight men. 

AN EGYPTIAN TREASURE-TROVE. 

At Dahchour, in Lower Egypt, about two 
hours’ journey to the southwest of Cairo, the 
distinguished French archeologist, M. de Mor 
gan, has been for some time past conducting, 
with fruitful success, a systematic series of ex 
cavations in and about an antique construction 
known as the ** White Pyramid,” from the pale 
Tourah stone employed as material. The pict 
ure which we reproduce on page 383, from the 
Paris [llustration, shows M. de Morgan, in 
the presence of European witnesses and Arab 
workmen, opening the granite sarcophagi of 
two royal Egyptian ladies—the Queen Khnou 
mit and the Ita—belonging to the 
reigns of Ousertesen and Amenemhat, about 
three thousand years B.C. These magnificent 
tombs, absolutely intact, have yielded a rich 
collection of funeral trappings and perfume 
vases, together with a quantity of the most 
beautiful and delicately“wrought ornaments of 


Princess 


feminine jewelry of gold and silver, pearls, 
rubies, cornaline, and enamel, in the form of 
necklaces, rings, crowns, and votive offerings 
Some of these, scattered in dust and decay, are 
patiently reconstructed by skillful feminine 
fingers, guided by sketches in colors made the 
instant the gorgeous mummies are disclosed. 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 


disease. 


new discovery, that they are sending out free 
by mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma who send their name 


and address on a postal-card. Write to them. * 
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THE BRIDGE, THE MONUMENT. 


MONUMENT ERECTED TO MARK THE BURIAI-PLACE OF THE UNRECOGNIZED DEAD OF THE ASHTABULA (OHIO). BRIDGE DISASTER, 


DECEMBER 297TH, 1876,—{SEE PaGE 377.} 
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MISS IMOGENE SNUWDEN, SPUNSUOK FUR THE 
DRESS-PARADE, SHOWING GENERAL SNOWDEN AND SIAFF, NATIONAL FENCIBLES. 
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TROOP D, CAVALRY, REGULAR ARMY, THE FAMOUS CHICKASAW GUARDS OF MEMPHIS AND SPONSORS. 


THE RECENT INTERSTATE COMPETITIVE DRILL AND ENCAMPMENT AT MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE,—Pxorocrarnus py Somers.—{Szr Pact 861.) 





THE RICH DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT—THE PROCESSION RETURNING WITH THE 
TREASURES TO DAHCHOUR.—London Graphic. 
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A CAMEL-RACE OF BRITISH OFFICERS IN EGYPT.—London Graphic. THE CHURCH-BELLS OF PARIS—THE BELL-RINGERS.—Paris L’Illustration, 
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-KIDNEY AND BLADDER 


DISEASES. 

IF you are a sufferer from kidney or bladder 
diseases, pain in back, or rheumatism, you 
should send for the new botanic discovery, Al- 
kavis, which will be sent you free by mail, post- 
paid, by the Church Kidney Cure Company, 
418 Fourth Avenue, New York 
certainly a wonderful remedy, 
try it, as it is offered you free. 


NEW CURE- 


DEER PARK, 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 

To those contemplating a trip to the mountains in 
search of health and pleasure, Deer Park, on the 
erest of the Alleghany Mountains, three thousand 
feet above the sea-level, offers such varied attrac 
tions as a delightful atmosphere during both day 


and night, pure water, smooth, winding roads 
through the mountains and valleys, and the most 
Alleghany: range. The 


icturesque scenery in the 
Botel is eauipped with ail adjuncts conducive to the 
entertainment, pleasure, and comfort of its guests 

The surrounding grounds, as well as the hotel, are 
lighted with electricity. Six miles distant.on the 
same mountain summit, is Oakland, the twin resort 
ot Deer Park, and equally as well equipped for the 
entertainment and accommodation of its patrons 
Both hotels are upon the main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, having the advantages of its splen- 
did Vestibuled Limited Express trains between the 
East and West. Season excursion tickets. geod for 
return passage until October 31st, will be placed on 
sale at greatly reduced rates at all principal ticket- 
offices throughout the country. One-way tickets, 
reading trom St. Louis, Louisville. Cincinnati, Co- 
lumb ‘'s. Chicago, and any point on the Baltimore 
and Ohio system, to Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
deiphia, or New York. or vice versa. are good to 
stop off at either Deer Park, Mountain Lake Park. or 
Oakland. and the time limit will be extended by 
agents at either resort upon application, to cover the 
period of the holder's visit 

The season at these popular resorts commences 
June 22d. 

For full information as to hotel rates, rooms, etc., 
address George D. De Shields, Manager, Deer Park, 
or Oakland, Garrett County, Maryland 


SHORT JOURNEYS ON A LONG ROAD 


Is the characteristic title of a profusely illustrated 
bock containing over one hundred pages of charm 
ingly written descriptions of summer resorts in the 
country north and west of Chicago. The reading mat- 
ter is uew, the illustrations are and the infor- 
mation therein will be new to almost every one 

A copy of ** Short Journeys on a Long Road” 
be sent free to any one who will inclose ten cents (to 
pay postage) to George H. Heafford, General Passen- 
ger Agent Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Panl Railway, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THE SUMMER ? 


Have you given the matter any thought The 
farmers, hotel keepers, and the West Shore Railroad 
have done it for you. Newresorts have been es- 
tablished near New York and in the Catskill Mount- 
ains. 

An elaborate illustrated book will soon be issued 
by the West Shore Railroad, giving a long list of 
summer homes and outing places he work can be 
had free on application, or by sending six cents in 
stamps to H. B. Jagoe, General Eastern Passenger 


new, 


will 





TO SPEND 


Agent, No. 363 Broadway, New York. 
YOU THINK IT IS SOMETHING ELSE 
Tue “why ™ of the bad feeling is what puzzles you. 


It is easy to imagine so many causes, when the real 
one is indigestion. You think it’s something The 
cure is Ripans Tabules. A single tabule gives relief 
Ask the druggist. 


else 


To keep your digestive organs in order get a bottle 
of the genuine Angostura Bitters, manufactured only 
by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething. with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrha@a. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


DONT WORRY YOURSELF 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both nnpleasant 
conditions by giving the child pure. digestible food 
Don't use solid preparations. IJnfant Health isa valu 
able pamphlet for motbers. Send your address to the 
New York Condensed Milk Company, New York 


Sohmer Piano 
which 


THE universal favor with which the 
is meeting is the result of its tone and structure, 
are not excelled by any in the world. 





Morning, 
Noon and Night, 


Vou can leave Grand Central 
Station, the very centre of the 
city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati in a magnificently equip- 
ped train, 


Via the New York Central, The 
Great Four-track Trunk Line. 





Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines, 


Chicago is only 24 hours away}; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


‘America’ S__—, 
Greatest Railroad.” 
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INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


CuTIcuRA WORKS WONDERS, and its cures of tor- 
turing, disfiguring humours are simply marvellous. 


Sold throughout the -vorld, and especially by Enclish 


and American chemists in all continental cities. British 
depot: Newsrry, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potter 
Druc & CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 





he be KLOMBI 
CAMERA -$ je 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures 4 
Me. Ask 


in one Joadint—re-loading costs 2 i 
vA 


your dealer forit, orse nd for free booklet 
*All About the Kombi.’ CUE; 





pC. KEMPE 


ALFRE 
Branches: London, Berlis » «=. 182-134 L ao Street, C hioage 
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FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES Body and 

STIMULATES ‘ 
REFRESHES B rain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 


Sent FI@G, atom: 75 pontaarrs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


O] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorx. * 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


Largest establishment in the world for the treat 





ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND ot ak John H 
nates Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St. Z. 
ail City, inventor of WoopBuRy’s FactaL Soap. 


Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 





“The. abcofit.” 








is for 


Dandruff, 


easily removed by the use of that old 


and standard agent 


‘CONSTANTINE’S 





PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing, 


Aiways Buy Constantine’s 
* __ (ORUGGISTS. ) 


OPIUM:: 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


FPianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con" 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


TAMAR - 
INDIEN 


Morphine Habit Cured in i0 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr.J.STEPHENS, sLananen, CS 





A laxative, catia 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and io. -stinal troubles and 
waulache arising 
from them, 


(}+RILLON, 
33 Kh ue des Archives, Paris 





GRILLON =: 


dbp all Druggists. 











THE Hospital Book and Newspaper Society | 
furnishes reading - matter gratuitously to the 
inmates of hospitals and other public and _ pri- 
vate institutions. It is now much in want of 
books, ete., to carry on this work, and appeals 
to the public to send old or new magazines, 
weekly papers, and books to the office of the 
building, 105 East 
and French 


United Charities’ 
Street. 
publications are specially needed. 


society, 


Twenty-second German 


AND GETS HIM, TOO 
Bosppy—* Pa, is there any office that has to 
seek the man ?” 
Pa ‘Yea, Bobby: the pr lice-office.”°— Judge. 


-BULLETS: 
° $8.00 


e Size of 
F Picture, 
3%X3% 
Weight of 
Camera 
21 Oz. 





* 
Roll film cameras that hit the mark every 
@ time. Repeaters too; shoot 18 times and 


* 
can be 
* Reloaded in Daylight. bd 


The Bullet is fitted with our new auto-@ 
matic shutter. One button doesit ali—sets 
and releases the shutter and changes from e 
time to instantaneous, Achromatic lens. 

S Handsome finish. 


Illustrated Manual, 


* instrument. 
EASTIMAN KODAK CO, 
7 Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. # 


LADI ESI! 


Do you like acup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 lb. 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffe es, Baking Powder and Spices. 
(Mention “ Leslie’s pl yA i 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA ¢ 
31 & 33 Vesey St., Seo York. 


free with every 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





CemPany 





Send for corms, 
TH 


P, O. Box 289, 








QF 


BARKER 2 A *), ARE , 


nn, ae ND THE 


COLLAR 
A Craise ie , Mediterranean 


by specially chartered steamer * Friesland” (7,116 tons), 
January 29th, 18%, visiting Rermmaa Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 


1 Both $ wD 





Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, Nice: 
only #550 and up, excursions, fees, etc., included. Or 
gunized and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex-U. 8. Vice 


Consul at Jerusalem. Ocean tickets all lines. 530 parties 


to Europe. Send for Tourist Gazette. 
F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
lll Bre 


vmdway, New York 





ROUND THE WORLD PARTY STARTS OCT. 8. 


“Other sorts” of 


can not be compared with 


C.ndings 







VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


which lasts as long 
as the skirt and do 


1 far | 
not aclace ti 
shocs. 

A setofthe 'S. H. & M. minrature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes WwW th Bookleton How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
**S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








OORNUENANELE 


GALLONS FOR 25° 


Not of the preparations of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One galion of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a gallon, and—get an hes 
healthful imitation in the end. 

for HIRES and get it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


¥ 











Deer Park and Oakland, 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies 
(MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


$75 


and $90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to $600 per 
season. Address 

GEORGE D. DE SHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md. 


Rates $60, 


= 


be —$ _/ § LE WHANT/ (Pe 
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Food is fuel to the body. 


«“‘Best’’ Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, 


secures perfect con- 


sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 


It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. 


THE HISTORY OF BREWING 





At Druggists. 


HEGYPT . 


BEGINS WITH 


“Ttmay be true what some men say. 


Spt Ae be trueg 


PUBLIC, 


endorses \@s 


lrisa solid cake o 








ywhata men say.” 


Sapolio. — ¥ 
couring soap: 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 


best article of this kind in the world. 
and, although it costs a trifle more its durability 


outlast two cakes of cheap 
Any 


cheapest in the end. 
reasonable price, 


It knows no equal, 
makes it 
is therefore the 


It 


grocer will supply it at a 


makes. 





























MANY | 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
a 


in Lestie’s WEEK- | 
Ly are made by | 
|. C. Hemment 
with the Ross Patent Lensused in the 


Folding (jontauk (Jamera 


G. GENNERT, [lanufacturer, 
NEW YORK. 














a6 and 26 East 13th St., 





“Live CyceDealers 
Bigot Bridgeport Ct. 


Or, 19 Murray St., New York City. 


A Straight Line, 
A Quick Line, 
A Through Line, 
A Popular Line 
to All Points in 
New York State. 





THE MODERN 


WEST-SHORE | 
=RAILROAD= | 


FIVE FAST TRAINS TO THE 
WEST 


National Express 
? It leaves New Yo 
and arrives there early next morning 


Have you ever ridden on the 
the new limited train to Buftalo 


P. M. 


rk 


at 7.35 


“LONDON. 


Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 


THE LANGHAM, 


ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
dhote 





DON'T USE DRUGS! 


Nature will restore your health if you eat proper FOODS, 

% gives new system for self-treatment. Just 
THe FOOD out. By mail, ee. Send stamp for circular 
CURE.’ 





MONARCH * %. 


......King of Bicycles. 





HANDSOME. 


LIGHT. STRONG. SPEEDY. 








Four Models, $85 and $100 


Elegant 40-page Catalogue for Postage. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


New Y 
Ltd., 


| takes Kt for the key. 


» Reade St., 
F. ‘Guyon Co., 


1K 


Eastern W ARE yeoe SE; 
Mi anagers 


The C. 


“BELLE OF NELSON.” 





Used in 


_The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. 
United States government hospitals after a thorough 


chemicai analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world, Distilled and bottled 
by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

For sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the barrel. Address Acker, Mrwrace. & Conpit, New 
York, N. Y., or 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 


LOUISVILLE. KY, 





OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


Sam. Loyp 


Whist Practice. 


CONDUCTED BY 


PROBLEM No. 


spade ace or four, producing different lines of | 
play, but in both cases winning four tricks. A 
led spade four, which gives the trick toC. A 


takes two tricks in spades, and then leads up to 


C’s ten-ace in clubs. The other solution, which 
was overlooked by the author, was given by 
Messrs. G. Ambrose, C. T. Allen, F. Buckley, 
EK. F. Bullard, “‘P. H. B.,” W. A. Berri, G. 
Brown, W. W. Cook, J. W. Craford, C. A. 
Doane, Dr. Eastman, T. H. Edwards, H. A. 
Fisk, E. Floyd, C. N. Gowan, H. P. Gifford, C. 
L. Greene, A. P. Hill, G. A. Hawley, M. C. Is- 
bel, ‘* Ivanhoe,” H. H. Johnson, M. L. Kimball, 
C. A. Kelley, 8S. Ketcham, C. Loomis, G. 
Lyons, C. H. Martens, C. A. Moody, W. H. 
Miller, H. Marks, Mrs. H. T. Menner, T. J. 


Morrison, C. Messmer, J. Nefuss, 
A. Odebrecht, G. Ally, E. J. 
Price, A. Peckham, H. W. Pickett, 
C. W. Pratt, R. Rogers, A. B. 
ford, C. 8S. Stansworth, ‘‘ Singleton,” ‘* A. J. 
’ J. F. Smith, T. Stewart, Dr. Tyler, C. K. 
Thompson, G. Underwood, G. H. Vreeland, H. 
B. Whitaker, W. R. White, A. Winslow, W. 
Young, and T. Yerriga. Here is a pretty con- 
tribution from Staten Island, given as Problem 
No. 


J. T. Noonan, 
Peck, W. W. 
A. G, Pitts, 
tose, P. Staf- 


23: 
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Trumps all out. A leads, and with his part- 


ner C takes how many tricks against any pos- 


| sible play ¢ 


The Chess-board. 


PROBLEM No. 17. By S. NICHOLSON KANE. 
B lack 
9 , 
JI DY 
La 7 oa 2 
er 
Bm a 
— Y, Mba 
—S — | 
4 7 | | 


4 4 ¢ 
PAS Po. S € a 
| Lier, | 
H 
o 7) 
4” ry 
_e_ aff es 
W hite. 

Whiie to play and mate in two moves 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 14. By DENNIs. 
White Black 

1 Rto Qs! 1 K to K. 
2 Kt to Q 6 mute 
The feature of this clever problem was the 


little trap which many fell into by giving R 
The correct reply would 
R to K B5. The inwardness of the 
problem was mastered nf — P. Hubbard, 
Porter Stafford, W. L. , R. G. Fitzgerald, 
J.C. Smith, Dr. vibedbe M. J. ‘woe E. 
Baldwin, ** Ivanhoe,” W. H. Dunham, C 
Gansser, R. H. Thomas, T. Walsh, G. E. 
ins, T. Stout, C. V. Smith. 

Myron J. Hazeltine, 
had a jubilee celebration recently, 


be true 


ogg 


the veteran chess editor, 
a feature of 


18 can be solved by the lead of | 
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A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 
FREE. 


** Anthony's Photographic Bulletin,” 
“The International Annual for 1895," 75 


E.&H.T, ANTHONY & 60, *°X BROAD NA® 


THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’ s— 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Be medy for 
Indigestionan Sea Sickness. 
Sen 5e, forsample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Or ainatore of 
Pepsin | Chewing cum. 


all I Mall Magazine, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


in every style, 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 

per year, $2. 


cents 











which was a contribution of unique problems | 


Mr. 


from all of the old-time composers, Loyd 
contributed a chess oddity which called 
“Loyd’s Legacy,” as he believed it to be 
difficult to be mastered during his life 
The conditions of the problem are to produce a 
game of just seventeen moves, wherein all of 


too 


time. 


leaving only the 
the problem 
best analysts was solved by 


the pieces will be captured, 
two kings. Marvelous to relate, 
which baffled the 
Oscar Bilgram, a blind youth, who is a member 
of the Franklin Chess Club of Philadelphia. 
The gold medal which was offered for the first 
solution has been forwarded to the lucky win- 
ner. The solution will be published in a month, 
which will give some of our experts an oppor- 
tunity to measure their analytical powers with 


the Philadelphia lad. 


JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


| 

| Amongst the contributors to the June Number of 

| this magnificent Magazine are the following 

| H. RIDER HAGGARD, continuation of * Joan 

Haste;**’ MARQUIS OF LORNE, K. T., conclusion 

| of **Qwee;’’ GRANT ALLEN, “ Evolution in Early 

| Italian Art, IIT; SIR EVELYN WOOD, V. C., 
“Cavalry in Waterloo Campaign, IV.;" W. W. 
ASTOR, * The Red Dwarf of Rabenstein,”’ ** A Son 


of the Marshes,”’ ** When Leaves are Green.”* 
The Magazine is profusely illustrated throughout 
and several illus 


and contains a photogravure plate 
trations in color. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices 
Road, London, Ww. 

Py shing Opi York 
t con mney 

Toronto, The Toronto News Company ; 
Montreal News Company, 


18 Charing Cross 


, New International Neos 


Montreal, The 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other readin 
IOS ORES 0909 290292.29029022023.2923. 
Although ithe 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
firm ard su 
dress to i's or 


. Ribpe Chamots 


YORE C2 COO OOO em 3 <D<D SOM DADN DAD DADE 


| Liquor Dealers and Druggists- 





Refreshed —reviraiives — good health restored—all from using 
o 

al ultine 

e 


As delicious as 
it is healthful. 


At druggists. 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


matter. 


TRADE MARK 





lining may tear, the 


bstantial, holding the 


‘ginal shape. 


You can’i ‘ down”’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supporied by 


Comes in three weights 


No. 10.—Light. No. 2 Vedium 
No. 30.—Heavy. 
Width, 64 inches 


orthless imita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy ts 
stamped 


FrRRE 





CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 
Sfores. 


| Sar enerene ene renerene> oe a Ee.» Ey Ts TS 
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| JUST OUT! 


A [Magazine of 
Wit and Humor. 























60 PACES 


(Same size as a page of JUDGE.) 


BOUND INABEAUTIFULLY PRINTED COVER, 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


lo be had of all Newsdealers and Book-sellers, and 
for sale on all Trains. 


IBOKER’S BITTERS 


A TON:S. A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
PELICACY IN DRINKS. 


¢or sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 








| 
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MONEY 


‘*Good deeds speak for 
‘Yes, . if 


SAMMY- 
Isaacs ‘STEIN 


A Saiapde s upper 


for the little ones, always relished, and very 
economical, is a bowl of broth made of 


Sammy 


Extract of BEEF 


ith crackers or bread broken intoit. Use 4 teaspoon- 

zl of Extract to each pint of water. Can be prepared 
over an oil stove or gas jet. 

We issue a little book of 
which is to be had for the asking. 
address on a postal to 


“Culinary Wrinkles,” 
Send name and 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








dey vas on imbroved real-estate.” 








“Stylish and Easy Running” 
Catalogue free. 
Gormutuyy a Jerrery Mra. Co. 


i Boston. Chicago. New York. Brooklyn. i 
Detroit. Washington. Coventry, Ln 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


re "Pune, Hicw crane 
3 COCOAS "AND. CHOCOLATES 


_£%,0n this Continent, have received 

























from the great 


dst and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 





Unlike the D Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other € are als or Dyes are 
used in any of their preparations 
Their delicious BRL AKFAST COC oO Ais absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than onc cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWAERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


ARE THE BEST” 


YWHERE 





Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 


PLAYS: 


T. S. DENISON, Pub. Cileago, ie 









Send me 
SIX CENTS 
in stamps for 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





TALKS. 


demselves, don’t dey, fader ?” 





AL 
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AA GENTLEMANS | 
SMOKE 
289 
7 THEQUALITY 
CANNOT BE IMPROVED 








Post oF for 25 cts. 
RBURG BROS ry 
TIMOR, MD nent (2 
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LIGHT, STRONG AND EASY RUNNING 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


Ride the Best! Always in the Lead! 
Examine our line and be convinced. 


\ A 20z Trial <I PackaSe; | 








‘In Europe and Aneri¢a. | A CHEA 





Chas. S. Fee, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
WIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIF7F79 





eee ee — 


Agents Wanted in all unoccupied territory. Catalogue free 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in 
BICYCLES, ARMS & SPORTING GOODS. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Mass., U.S. A. 


P LUXURY 


| Are the new tourist cars, the latest, 
| most comfortable and commodious 
| means of travel for large parties. _ In- 
| tending settlers, home-seekers, hunt- 
| ing parties and others will find these 
cars on the Union Pacific System fully 
equipped in every way. For addi- 
tional information regarding these 
cars, see your nearest Ticket Agent, 
any Union Pacific Agent, o 
E. L. LOPMAX, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, Neb 
£44444 44 


NORTHERN PACIPIC 
RAILROAD 


Boston, 





r address 





Re 


_, 


YELLOWSTONE 
Minn. PARK 











Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
takes care of 
the skin, and 
the skin takes 
care of the rest 
of us. 

There are 
plenty of other 
soaps, but none 
without alkali. 


pUTON Ic 


43 A Concentrated Liquid Extract of 


Malt ana | 


It contains a greater 
amount of nutritious 
matter than any other 
Liquid Malt Extract 





in the market. For 
convalescents, nurs- 
ing mothers, suffer- 


ers from insomnia 

and dyspepsia— 

superior to any other 
il “ Malt Extract on ac- 

count of its purity, and unexcelled as 

a pleasant appetizer, invigorant, and 

a valuable substitute for solid food. 

At all ‘Druggists. 


TEUTONIC isa delightful Table Beverage | 


S. LIEBMANN’S SONS’ 
BREWING CoO., 
36 Forrest Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


UUDEN.AS# 





Guamracne. 


PRODUCED BY THE FRENCH OR NATURAL 
PROCESS OF FERMENTATION IN BOTTLE, 
APE R THAN IMPORTED, 
MBIAN EXPOSITION. 
wou cannot getit of your dealer, 
os ress, HAMMOND SPORT WINE CO, 
HAMMONDOSPORT,N.Y, 





limbs, use an 


is as good as the genuine. 


UT 


< 
Gu 
E 









BRAND a C 


LONDON. 





For Sale by all Grocers. Send 15 


MIMI me 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


‘39 Broadway, New York, 





URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 








all 


Anticipate the 
Pleasures of 
YourSummer Tour 


by planning zow how you can 





see the most, most, 


| and all the time be comfortable. 


enjoy the 


Read up on 


The Great Lakes, 
Minnesota Park Region, 
The Rocky and Cascade 
and perhaps Alaska. 


Mountains, 





A. C. Harvey, 211 Washington St., Boston. or 
F. I. Wurrngy, G. P. & T. A. GREAT NORTHERN 
pecapepeE St. Paui, Minn., will be glad to send 

O41 st mething interesting. 
Constable K2 





Walking Suits, 
Carriage Gowns, 
Evening Dresses, 


Seaside and Mountain 


COSTUMES, 


UMMER WRAPS and CAPES, 
Greatly Below Cost. 


Proadvvay KH 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 


s 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITi1 INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHIC 4GCc 











Porous 
Plaster 
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A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


HE CLUB= 
Jt a: LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH ano YORK. 


We guarantee these “ocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors, 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being com- 
pounded in accurate proportions, they will 
always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
“i made of the same material and proportions 
‘ the one which is aged must be the better 
. Try our YORK Cocktail—made without any 
sweetening—dry and delicious. A sample 4- 
ounce bottle sent to any address, prepaid, 
yy for 40c 
Avoid Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggist#*and Dealers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprictors, 
Hartford, Conn. 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 


OW 
Also Sole exe for United States for 


2 


“|. SAUCE 


In general use in the Royal Household, the Houses of Lords and Commons, India and other 
Government Offices, and all Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants. 


cents to above address for Sample Bottle. 








